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FIRST CAMESSTEEL... THEN COP-R-LQ) 
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EVELYN CHANDLER, Americe’s Champion lee Skater 

@ HER name is in the lights but HIS is not—though he headlines the show. He is the refrigeration engineer and 
he stars with his ice. Yet, in his sphere of accomplishment, the field of entertainment is merely incidental. 
On the refrigeration engineer rests responsibility for the systems that preserve and protect perishabies of 
the nation. He is a keen judge of his materials, chief of which is pipe. Refrigeration pipe must function 
without fail ... it must last against the deteriorating effect of brine and ammonia. e First came steel .. . then 
COP-R-LOY Pipe came to effectually meet these rigid requirements with its improved durability. And in fields 
aside from refrigeration, such as plumbing and heating, COP-R-LOY Pipe qualities reward those who specify it, 


and insist upon its use, with efficient service and savings in maintenance cost. This modern, time-tested pipe 


is sold by leading distributors. It’s Wheeling Steel. e Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, West Virginia. 


© 1936, Wheeling Steel Corporation 


COP-R-LOY 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


; : : n AS ij ge ioe saad s s 4 
Expanded Metal and Welded Wire Fabric for © COP-R-LOY Pipe is used for lamp poles by leading Cut Nails have been made by Wheeling since 1852. COP-R-LOY Galvanised Sheets «.°¢ std 
road reinforcement. It’s Wheeling Steel. makers. It’s Wheeling Steel. The Cut Nail makes tight floors. It’s Wheeling Steel. way culverts by leading makers. It : Wheelist 
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“Rolling to Fires, want 
100% Hydraulic Brakes!" 


SO KNOXVILLE CITY OFFICIALS PICK PLYMOUTH FOR THEIR FIRE CHIEF 




















C. M. JOHNSON, Chief of Knoxville’s Fire Dept., likes Plymouth’s relia- 


bility as well as its safety. ‘‘I need a car I can count on,”’ he says. (Above) FIRE DE- 


PARTMENT SERVICE 
demands a car that 
stays out of the re- 
pair shop, on the job 





ITY OFFICIALS of Knox- 
G ville, Tenn., gave Fire 
Chief Johnson his choice of “All 
Three” leading low-priced cars. 
He examined them carefully... 
compared features and prices, 
and picked the 1936 Plymouth! 


‘Believe me, I want double- 
action Hydraulic brakes on 
this job,”” he says, ‘‘and a Safe- 
ty-Steel body, too. I’ve got to 
have a big, rugged car that can 
‘take it’ and doesn’t tire me out 
no matter how many calls I get 


.. day and night. That’s why I 
picked the big 1936 Plymouth!” 
Be sure you “Look at All 
Three” before buying any low- 
priced car. You will find them 
priced about alike...but you 
will also find many extra-value 
features that give Plymouth a 
bigleadinsafety...economy... 
comfort...reliability...and 
style. Drive this beautiful, new 
Plymouth! Ask your Chrysler, 
Dodge or De Soto'dealer. 
Plymouth Division of Chrysler Corp. 





““PLYMOUTH’S RIDING COMFORT and han- 
d‘ing ease are real blessings in this line cf 
work,’’says Chief Johnson. 








at all times! Plym- 
outh reliability won. 


(Below) ‘**1 OFTEN 
CARRY fire - fighting 
equipment in this 
big, rear deck space. 
It’s a great help,” 
Chief Johnson says. 


EASY TO BUY 


Plymouth’s priced with 
thelowest...and youcan 
buy a Plymouth for $25a 
month. The Commer- 
cial Credit Co. offers all 
Chrysler, Dodge and De 
Soto dealers terms mak- 
ing it easy to buy. 


IO 


“PLYMOUTH SAVES MONEY for the city on three counts: on gas, oe tarts Detroit 
oiland upkeep! It’s the most economical car we’ve ever had!”’ Extra 


PLYMOUTH cacar cars 


e TUNE IN ED WYNN, GRAHAM McNAMEE AND ALL-STAR CAST, TUES. NIGHTS, N.B.C. RED NETWORK 
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America’s most popular trunks! Gantner pat- 
ented Perma-snug waist...won't roll down! 
Trim, free-breathing Lastex belt! Gantner 
s<lf-adjusting Supporter assurcs utmost com- 


fort! Cuickernvios mae —— 


Also— 
"Snap-on" 
Suits 


‘WIKIES and 
smartest wool 
“upper” .. snaps 
on or off instant- 
ly! Perfect swim 
freedom — no 
back except the 
shoulder straps! 








= A 

At better dealers everywhere, or write, giving snug 
waist measure, weight, style and choice of colors. 
To Gantner Patented WIKIES, 12 shades! $3.95. 
Left DeLuxe WIKIES, washboard rib! . . $5.00. 
Right Snap-on or zip-on WIKIES suits! . . $5.95. 
Boys’ WIKIES, plain or fancy knit . . . . . $2.95. 


Men’s BO’SUN, pure wool ........ + $2.95. 
(Canadians, write us. Women, send for style folder) 


GANTNER & MATTERN CO., Dept. R 





1410 Broadway, New York 


San Francisco 
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WILLING: , .. I just received my June 20 
copy of News-Week and happened to open 
it at page 5 and perused the letter from B. J. 
Wilson entitled SirEN Sone. 

You may know that in my mind a maga- 
zine which is willing to publish such a letter 
is, as the saying goes, the “tops.” Also, I 
should like to mention that if Mr. Wilson 
must refer to you as “counting the hair on 
the left leg of a fly in an asylum,” he should 
use the plural “hairs” and not “hair.” Fur- 
thermore, doesn’t Mr. Wilson realize that an 
aging person may at the same time be agile of 
mind and dignified ? 

Every issue of News-WeEek is thoroughly 
enjoyed by this subscriber. In closing, it 
might interest you to know that I have never 
before written a letter to the editor of a pub- 
lication, but think that this one is necessary. 

ALLEN N. Swain Jr. 


3oston, Mass. 
b 


TRIPE: This clipping (Political Notes, 
May 16)... reminds me... 

Scene: Olympic of Liverpool, 1917, En 
route to France. 

Upper deck—Herbert Hoover, new Food 
Administrator. 

Lower deck—Men of 91st Division. 

Absolutely the only thing the men had to 
eat during the seven-day crossing, except for 





some raw onions and potatoes they dug ou 


of the bins, was [English hardtack and 
sloppy concoction of tripe. About the thir 
day out, the men were called to attenti 
and Mr. Hoover began: “Now you must: 
take any more bread and butter on your pl 
than you can eat, no more sugar in yo 
coffee” ete. 
In unison, the men yelled “Tripe”; and 


though the officers angrily called the men t 
attention, every time Mr. Hoover opened his 


mouth, they rent the atmosphere wit 
“Tripe.”” long and uproariously. Needless 1 
say, Mr. Hoover was.. 
ly misunderstood man. 


Milton, Ore. 


QUESTION: | was much interested in t 


picture on page 15 of News-WeEeEK of Jun: 


20. depicting the scene when Col. Andre 
Jackson Houston won the accolade of Pres 
dent Roosevelt. 

Without the caption it looks as if tl 
President had the Colonel by the nose, wit 
the Colonel cringing in terror. 


If the Presidential accolade causes suc! 


apparent cringing terror, what kind of 
picture would the cringing taxpayer present 
F. W. Wricut 


Springfield, Mo. 





. even as now a greit- 
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NEW LOW PRICE 








WATER COOLER 


NOW YOU CAN HAVE 


COOL, REFRESHING WATER IN YOUR OFFICE... ALL YEAR "ROUND! 


® End the inconvenience and expense of ice-cooled 
water in your office once and for all with this new, 
low price Frigidaire cooler. It provides an abundance 
of cool, sparkling water at a cost that is actually 
less than ice. 15c a day buys it... as little as 2c 
a day runs it. 

It offers revolutionary features of design, operation 
and economy never before available at such a low 
price ... Unusual sanitary provisions, easy 
cleaning, fast, low-cost cooling by the famous 


aa atth 
Tk 
s 


Frigidaire Meter-Miser cold- making unit. Available 
for either bottled water or city pressure connection. 
Handsome design, bronze Duco finish harmonizing 
with all types of office furnishings. For General and 
Private Offices, Reception Rooms, Show Rooms, etc. 
Enjoy the year ’round convenience and econ- 
omy of this remarkable cooler. Buy it now! For 
details and descriptive folder, see your local Frigid- 
aire Commercial Dealer or write Frigidaire 
Corporation, Department 67-64,Dayton, Ohio. 


G 
FRIGIDAIRE 


EAM) 
DRINK MORE WATER! FOR BETTER HEALTH — GREATER EFFICIENCY 
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Lntroducing the new 1937 
Philco Horcign Luning System 


BUILT-IN, AUTOMATIC AND 


“Only Philco has it!” 








Europe..South America..Asia..not as an occasional thrill, but as 
reliable, enjoyable sources of radio entertainment and education. 
The 1937 Philco Foreign Tuning System brings in many more 


foreign stations..and we have made it easy for you to find them. 





NEW SPREAD-BAND DIAL 
used in Philco 
Foreign Tuning System 





DAY_AIRCRAFT w 8: 4 Foreign stations 
eC EMTRICA ¥ " ‘ 
em RA P A ‘ , » ° 
Sas CBO | ks spread 5 times farther 
su ; A ‘ w, < - 
apart...named and 


located on the dial 





REDUCED SIZE 


AlkEs 
M 


BETTY 
elu, 


: 
BUENOS 


' PHILCO 
8S A Maatcal Susrument | 


0.5 


‘ORMOSA 
NMINTONOH 


SCALE 4°14 





And remember—by automatically tuning the Philco High-Efficiency Aerial 
...the built-in Philco Foreign Tuning System more than doubles the foreign 


stations you can get and enjoy. : 
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CONGRESS: Another Roosevelt Session Finally Expires, 


Bequeathing a $19,000,000,000 Bill and 


When Congress sits, the babel of 
democracy wells through the long cor- 
ridors of the United States Capitol. 
The echoes of debate, the subdued gab- 
ble of the galleries, and the incessant 
chatter of members filter through closed 
chamber doors. 

At 39 minutes past midnight last 
Sunday morning, the roar of the 74th 
Congress’s second session died in peace. 

In the House, done with its work 
since afternoon, Representatives bound 
for reelection or retirement suppressed 
most of the usual farewell yips in def- 
erence to the recent death of Speaker 
Joseph W. Byrns. 

Young Rush Dew Holt of West Vir- 
ginia sported a red rose and lapped up 
the Senate limelight with his filibuster 
against the new Guffey Coal Control 
Bill. He gawped in awkward astonish- 
ment when Democratic Leader Joseph 
T. Robinson slipped over the motion 
that killed the bill and adjourned the 
Congress. 


BiLttions: Since it convened Jan. 3, 
Congress had passed some 1,400 bills 
and appropriated $19,296,187,373—an 
historic high in war or peace. Invincible 
Democratic majorities had done the 
President’s will, with a single $2,000,- 
000,000 exception—the Bonus Bill. And 
they had enacted a measure that upset 
all the traditions of American taxation— 
the President’s corporation surplus tax. 

The biggest appropriation of the 74th 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTO 


Speaker William Bankhead: His Gavels Went Into D 


Congress—or of any other peacetime 
Congress—-—was the $4,880,000,000 Work 
Relief Act which was passed last year. 
Adjournment pressure last week forced 
through another relief chunk—$1,425,- 
000,000. It was the major item in a 
$2,376,000,000 deficiency hodgepodge 
handing $370,000,000 to CCC, $187,- 
000,000, to the Social Security program, 


WIDE WORLD 
Senator William H. King Lost 
His Revolt Against New Taxes 


iscard, His Colleagues Went Home 


a New Kind of Tax 


and lesser amounts to other agencies. 

From the measure, a stubborn House 
knocked a $10,000,000 sop to the Florida 
*Ship Canal Project, previously quashed 
by both chambers. In order to get the 
bill out of the way, the Senate backed 
down from an amendment reviving the 
canal plans with a special board of 
review authorized to spend the appro- 
priation if the findings were favorable. 

Once the deficiency measure had been 
packed off to the President, Congress 
dove into the inevitable last-minute 
jumble of bills cascading from one 
house to the other. A favored few got 
through: The Robinson-Patman Chain 
Store Bill (see page 36); the Copeland- 
Bland ship subsidy measure, imposing 
unprecedentedly close control of the 
merchant marine in return for Federal 
grants and loans to shippers; and the 
Walsh-Healey Bill restoring compulsory 
NRA standards for companies holding 
government contracts. The Black Anti- 
Lobby Bill and many another was 
smothered in the melee (see The Fed- 
eral Week, page 9). 


TAXES: New Deal appropriations 
were familiar enough; the closing 
scramble aped every adjournment. But 
one element in last week’s Capitol 
scene smashed a precedent—no new 
taxes in an election year. The Presi- 
dent’s huge tax bill vexed Congress 
until the last day. 

In a year when every Representative 


WIDE WORLD 
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Crowds Wait While the House Adjourns in Dull Peace... 


Representative Samuel Dickstein 
Packs Some Congressional Papers 


NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS 
Senator John G. Townsend Jr. 
Heads for Delaware and Home 


and 32 Senators end their terms, the 
President had asked Congress to re- 
vamp the whole corporation tax struc- 
ture. He needed $1,137,000,000 in new 
revenue to bolster a budget wrecked by 
the bonus and by the Supreme Court 
decision outlawing AAA taxes. 

The President’s plan: Discard present 
corporate-income, excess-profits, and 
capital-stock taxes; put a brand-new 
levy on profits which corporations with- 
hold from stockholders and pile into 
surplus. 

His theory: earnings now stagnant 
in corporation backwaters would flow 
to shareholders from firms anxious to 
escape the new tax; stock owners would 
spend the money—and pay a 4 per 
cent income tax on their new dividends. 

The Democratic majority in the 
House gave the President what he 
wanted. When the bill rolled through 
the lower chamber and into a friendly 
Senate Finance Committee, business 


loosed an avalanche of protests: such: 


a tax would wreck small firms, prohib- 
it corporation savings against bad 
times, and increase unemployment by 
shutting down factories. 

Conservative Democratic committee- 
men—Senator King of Utah, Senator 
Byrd of Virginia, Senator George of 
Georgia—caught the spark of revolt. 
They forced Chairman Harrison to 
throw out the whole House bill. In- 
stead, the committee reported an emas- 
culated version retaining the old cor- 
poration taxes and a bare 7 per cent 
levy on surplus. The House had ap- 
proved a maximum tax of 42 per cent. 

Administration leaders made a show 
of surrender. They let conservative 
rebels pass the bill—then packed the 
conference committee with Roosevelt 
men. 

When the Senate conferees got to- 
gether with pro-administration Repre- 
sentatives last week, they salvaged the 
President’s plan. 

They put a 7 to 27 per cent tax on 
undistributed surplus, cut but did not 
eliminate corporate income and capi- 
tal stock levies, and snared 80 per cent 
of refunded or unpaid AAA taxes. 
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And Senate Doors Close 
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ACME 
Representative Wright Patman 
Buys a Railroad Ticket to Texas 


Estimated proceeds were: $800,000,000. 

Assured that this hybrid satisfied Mr. 
Roosevelt, the House passed it without 
a quibble. Late the final afternoon 
Senator Byrd gave up a last attack, 
and the Senate fell into line with a 42 
to 29 vote. 

That night Senator David I. Walsh 
of Massachusetts slipped his NRA Con- 
tract Bill past napping colleagues. In 
the midst of a rush of insignificant pri- 
vate resolutions, he called up the Walsh- 
Healey measure by number without 
mentioning its name. Then he asked the 
Senate to concur in House amendments. 
Vice President John N. Garner mum- 
bled: “The ayes have it. The bill is 
passed.” 

Half a minute later, its opponents 
woke up to what had happened. 

Only the bobtail of legislation was 
left when, Senator Robinson’s guttural 
voice squelched the filibustering Sen- 
ator Holt: 

“The Senator will have no further 
use for the floor. I move that the Sen- 
ate now adjourn...” 
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THIRD P ARTY: Lemke Throws Into the Ring 


An Inflationist Hat Stuffed With Coughlin and Townsend 


1892, James Weaver and Populism... 

1912, Theodore Roosevelt and Bull 
Moose... 

1924, Fighting Bob La Follette and 
Progressivism ... 

The years, the men, and the move- 
ments contributed an axiom to Ameri- 
can politics: 

Third parties don’t win—but they 
sometimes defeat other parties. 

Populism, born of depression and 
crying for inflation, didn’t have a 
chance in 1892. But Weaver, the Popu- 
list candidate for President, cut deep 
into Democratic strength. He left 
Grover Cleveland and the Democrats a 
precarious margin of 380,000 over Ben- 
jamin Harrison, the Republican candi- 
date for reelection. 

In 1912 Theodore Roosevelt, yearn- 
ing for a return to power, split the Re- 
publican party with his Bull Moose 
rebellion and allowed Woodrow Wilson 
to slide in with 41.8 per cent of the 
national vote. 

The elder Robert M. La Follette of 
Wisconsin pulled 4,800,000 discontented 
farm and labor votes to his Progres- 
sive ticket in 1924. But that was a Re- 
publican year; La Follette carried only 
Wisconsin, and the Republicans nearly 
doubled the Democratic vote. 

Last week another third party, akin 
to Populism in its depression origins 
and inflationary aims, arose to plague 
the Democrats. Its immediate threat 
lay, not in its chance of victory at the 
November elections, but in a tantaliz- 
ing imponderable: how many votes 
could it take from Franklin D. Roose- 
velt ? 


Hasu: Representative William Lemke, 
North Dakota Republican-in-name, 
leader of the State’s pinkish Non- 
Partisan League and disciple of inflation 
for farm relief, introduced the Union 
Pariy to the 1936 campaign. In Wash- 
ington he announced he would be its 
candidate for President. Thomas Charles 
O’Brien of Boston, variously Demo- 
crat, Republican officeholder, labor 
union attorney, and follower of Father 
Charles E. Coughlin, would run for 
Vice President. 

The platform: a hash of blanket or- 
ders to Congress to save the farmer, 
the worker, the aged, and the little 
businessman—with Lemke inflation, 
Coughlin’s central bank, Huey Long 
limitations on big incomes, and Town- 
send-like ‘‘decent security for the aged.” 

Did all this mean that Father Cough- 
lin’s National Union for Social Justice, 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend’s pension or- 
ganization, and the tatters of Huey 
Long’s Share-Our-Wealth movement 
would coagulate in the Union Party? 
Lemke was hospitably vague: 

“T shall be glad and eager to talk 
with representatives of any and all 
liberal factions, but as yet no definite 
arrangements have been made.” 


That night in New York, Father 
Coughlin stood before his familiar in- 
strument of power—a radio microphone 
—and dispelled any doubts as to his 
part: 

“. .. Ido not find it morally possible 
to support either the Republicans and 
their platform or the Democrats and 
their promises ... The new candidate 
for President, together with his spon- 
sors, formally requested my support as 
they handed to me his platform... I 
find that it is in harmony substantially 
with the principles of social justice... 

“Behind it [the Union Party] will 
rally agriculture, labor, the disappointed 
Republicans, and the outraged Demo- 
COURS 2. ss 


STRENGTH: Old-line politicians took 
it for granted that Dr. Townsend and 


the Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith, Long’s 
Share-Our-Wealth successor, would line 
up with Lemke. Lemke himself had no 
doubts: “We are assured that all these 
groups . .. welcome the opportunity 
to unite.” 


Wishful claims of third-party strength 
ran up to 22,000,000 votes. Realistic 
forecasters shrouded the probabilities 
in a drapery of ifs— 

If Alfred M. Landon and his revital- 
ized Republican following squeeze away 
most of Franklin Roosevelt’s 1932 ma- 
jority of 7,000,000; if Lemke manages 
to slice out a few electoral votes in 
pivotal States; if he makes the most 
of the uncertain farm vote in North 
and South Dakota, Minnesota, and Mon- 
tana— 


Then the Union Party might well be 
a fateful drop in the campaign bucket. 


Landon advisers professed confidence 
that ‘any Lemke raids would be at 
Democratic expense. Despite James 
A. Farley’s “we are not disturbed,” 
signs of rapid-fire action among the 
Democratic high command bore out the 
GOP premise. 


Philadelphia’s convention-filled hotel 
lobbies echoed to reports: Last-minute 
changes in the Democratic platform 
would woo prospective Lemke follow- 
ers; President Roosevelt himself would 
meet the incipient threat in his accept- 
ance speech. 


DEMOCRATS: Smith Takes Four 
With Him on Walk Out of Party 


While the echoes of the Union Party 
assault on the New Deal’s left still 
rumbled, an attack was launched at the 
administration from Democracy’s right 
wing. Alfred Emanuel Smith, who had 
roared a conservative challenge to the 
New Deal at the Liberty League’s 
Washington dinner last January, this 
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Union Party Leaders: Father Charles E. Coughlin Called on the Nation to Make 
William Lemke (Right) President and Thomas O’Brien (Left) Vice President 
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week started his long-threatened walk 
out of the party. 

With him went four other prominent 
Democratic critics of the administra- 
tion: ex-Senator James A. Reed of 
Missouri; ex-Gov. Joseph B. Ely of 
Massachusetts; Bainbridge Colby, ex- 
Secretary of State; and Daniel F. Co- 
halan, former New York Supreme 
Court Justice. 

In a 900-word open telegram to the 
Democratic convention in Philadelphia, 
they called for a move they knew the 
delegates would not make—‘the put- 
ting aside of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
the substitution of a genuine Demo- 
crat.” 

After dropping Mr. Roosevelt, said 
ex-Governor Smith and his associates, 
the Democratic party should ‘‘take the 
heavy hand of government off of busi- 
ness,”’ balance the budget, preserve the 
Constitution, and “put an end to the 
campaign ... to buy the Presidency 
by the misuse of [relief] funds.” 

Senator William G. McAdoo of Cali- 
fornia summed up for the faithful: 
“These gentlemen have been... long 
effaced as Democrats...” 


® Two other big-name Democrats de- 
cided last week to boycott the party 
convention. Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land of New York passed right through 
Philadelphia on his way home: “They’ve 
got plenty of New Dealers; they don’t 
need me.” Gov. Eugene Talmadge of 
Georgia felt the same way. At the 
last minute he canceled Philadelphia 
hotel reservations for himself and 53 
henchmen. 


® William H. (Alfalfa Bill) Murray, 
ex-Governor of Oklahoma, strayed out 
of the Democratic fold last week 
straight into the Republican nominee’s 
office. After a boisterous session with 
Governor Landon and reporters, Mur- 
ray explained his visit: “I like a lot 
of the principles in the Republican 
platform ... I’m not in partisan poli- 
tics .. . but I’m going to make a lot 
of speeches on principles.” 


® Democrats consider the social se- 
curity program a powerful lure for 





HARRIS & EWING 
Senator Copeland Stayed Home 


Roosevelt votes. Last week in Topeka, 
Gov. Alfred M. Landon called the 
Kansas Legislature into special session 
July 7. Purpose: amend the State 
Constitution, so Kansas may take full 


advantage of the Social Security Act. 


REPUBLICANS: Old Guard Back 


In Harness—Behind Landon 


When the last shadow of opposition 
vanished and the Republican convention 
in Cleveland stampeded to Alfred M. 
Landon, dopesters devoted learned 
words to the passing of the party’s Old 
Guard. Last week came evidence that 
there’s life in the Old Guard yet—byrthe 
grace of Governor Landon. 

The day after the convention put 
him up for the Presidency, Landon 
had summoned eighteen GOP leaders 
to Topeka They were to lose no time 
in picking party officers and planning 
campaign strategy. He -wanted to 
“move on the enemy at once.” 

Perspiring and pliant in the Kansas 





“Alfalfa Bil? Murray (Right) Will Speak for Principles and Landon 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Al Smith Wants ‘a Genuine Democrat’ 


heat, they assembled in the Executive 
Mansion three days later. There were 
the Governor’s running mate, Col. 
Frank Knox; fifteen national commit- 
teemen empowered to elect the party's 
executive committee and vice chair- 
men; Landon’s campaign manager, 
John D. M. Hamilton; and Henry P. 
Fletcher, whom Hamilton had replaced 
as national chairman. 

After two hours of talk they called 
in reporters. For all that the public an- 
nouncements told, Landon’s visitors 
might have done the afternoon’s work 
by telephone. 

They had reelected two Old Guard 
vice chairmen, Ralph Williams of Ore- 
gon and J. Henry Roraback of Con- 
necticut. Old Guard incumbents had 
kept eight of the fifteen places on the 
executive committee. Fletcher had 
eased into Hamilton’s old job as gen- 
eral counsel to the national committee. 

Correspondents sensed that these 
gestures meant little. Governor Lan- 
don, amiably scattering titles among 
the Old Guard, had reserved for himself 
and Hamilton the real direction of the 
campaign. Hamilton said so: I’m going 
to this show.” 

Landon’s first campaign decisions: he 
would formally accept his nomination 
at Topeka July 23; and he would con- 
fine his speeches to high spots in the 
East, Middle West, and Far West, be- 
ginning in mid-August and winding up 
with a rally in Madison Square Garden, 
New York. Colonel Knox, trained by a 
year of anti-New Deal barnstorming, 
would do most of the stumping. 

Before he boarded a plane for New 
York to open the Eastern drive there 
this week, Hamilton whisked away a 
favorite target for Democratic gibes. 
He said that the nine professors collect- 
ed at GOP headquarters last Spring— 
and dubbed imitation “brain trusters” 
by derisory Democrats—would have no 
more to do with party policy. 

Two days afterward, Governor Lan- 
don picked his own policy board: tac- 
tics—Charles P. Taft 2d, progressive 
son of William Howard Taft; economics 
—Ralph West Robey, New York finan- 
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HARRIS & EWING 
Roy Bradley: Stands Like His May 
Go to 2,000 Other Blind Persons 


cial writer who broke with Roosevelt 
fiscal pqlicies after a brief try at brain 
trusting in 1933; and agriculture—Earl 
H. Taylor, ex-associate editor of The 
Country Gentleman. 

Shying from Democratic jeers sure 
to come, Taft defined himself: ‘I’m no 
brain truster. I’m a practical poli- 


” 
. 


BLIND: Last-Minute Bill Creates 
Federal Opportunity for 2,000 


In the United States there are 120,000 
blind persons, some 5,000 of whom must 
be cared for by Federal or State au- 
thorities. Because of their handicap 
they find it difficult to find jobs—even 
jobs they can do perfectly well. 

Many a blind man has made good as 


an osteopath, insurance agent, or fac- 
tory machine operator. Many more 
have utilized their ultrakeen hearing 
as dictaphone operators, piano tuners, 
or musicians. But the American 
Foundation for the Blind has discovered 
thai they are most often successful at 
keeping stands for tobacco, candy, and 
newspapers. 

When Congress adjourned last week, 
it left on the President’s desk a bill 
giving to the blind all newsstand con- 
cessions in Federal buildings through- 
out the country. Representative Jen- 
nings Randolph of West Virginia, spon- 
sor of the bill, estimated that some 2,- 
000 sightless could be placed imme- 
diately. 

At present there are fourteen blind 
newsstand operators in public build- 
ings in Washington. Most successful is 
Roy Bradley whose stand dominates the 
lobby of the District Building, where the 
local government is housed. Bradley’s 
stand nets him $30 to $40 a week. His 
advice to other blind businessmen: 
“Don’t get too friendly with customers. 
If you do, they want credit.” 


STRIKE: Battle of Kent Makes 


Strikebreaking ‘a Dandy Job’ 


In the dawn, two heavy moving vans 
rumbled up to the Black& Decker electric 
motor factory at Kent, Ohio. From the 
first truck leaped an armed guard. 
To 50 strikers picketing the entrance 
he shouted a warning: “If you boys 
want, we’ll let you have it!” 

Forty-eight husky  strikebreakers, 
brandishing shotguns and _ tear-gas 
bombs, piled from the trucks. A picket 
challenged the invaders: 

“Think we’re afraid, huh? 
boys, let’s take ’em!” 

When the pickets advanced to block 
the gateway, shotgun blasts wounded 


Come on 


] 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Arrested for Firing on Striking Workers at Kent, Ohio, 
Strikebreakers Reach Jail Safely in a Moving Van 


six and cleared a path into the plant. 
Last week’s battle of Kent was on. 

Within an hour 2,000 sympathizers 
of the strikers besieged the factory. 
From behind fences and embankments 
a steady rifle fire poured into the build- 
ing. Soon every window was smashed 
and the defenders driven to cover. By 
noon fourteen men—seven on each side 
—lay wounded or gassed. 

Town officials, anxious to réstore or- 
der, nevertheless sympathized with the 
workmen—on strike since May 3 for a 
35-hour week and a 10 per cent wage 
increase. Police Chief St. Clair West 
took a course unusual in American la- 
bor disputes: instead of arresting the 
pickets, he swore out warrants for the 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Signed some 1060 bills, including Commodity 
Exchange Control Bill. Robinson-Patmar 
Anti-Price Discrimination Bill (see pags 
36), Overton Lower Mississippi Flood Con- 
trol Bill, Omnibus Flood Control Bill and 
the Deficiency Bill. 

Issued two proclamations, one removing the 
embargo on exports of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war to Italy and Ethi- 
opia, and the other withdrawing warning 
to United States citizens against travel 
on vessels of either belligerent. 

SENATE: 

Passed the Wagner bill authorizing a $450,- 
000,000 bond issue and creating a _ per- 
manent United States Housing Authority 
to clear slums and replace them with 
modern, low-cost dwellings 

Adopted conference report on the $2,375,- 
281,000 Deficiency Bill carrying $1,425,- 
000,000 for work relief, and concurred in 
the House action striking out the $10,000,- 
000 appropriation for continuance of the 
Florida ship canal (see page 7); sent it 
to President. 

Adopted conference report on the $992,594,- 
892 Treasury-Postoffice Appropriation Bill; 
sent it to President. 

Adopted conference report on the $120,066,- 
000 Interior Department Supply Bill; sent 
it to President. 

Adopted conference report on the Walsh- 
Healey Labor Contract Bill requiring ob- 
servance of NRA wage and hour standards 
by firms doing business with the Federal 
Government; sent it to President. 

Adopted conference report on the $800,000,- 
000 compromise Tax Bill (see page 7); 
sent it to President. 

Confirmed appointment of Chester Davis 
former AAA Administrator, to the Federal 
Reserve Board, 

Confirmed appointments of John W. Clancy 
and Samuel Mandelbaum to newly created 
judgeships in the Federal District of 
Southern New York. 

Adjourned sine die 

Time in debate: 42 hours, 1 minute. 

HOUSE: 

Passed bill extending the World War vet- 
erans’ bonus to 2,500 provisional officers 
below the ranks of Major or Lieutenant 
Commander who left service prior to Jan. 
1, 1922; sent it to President. 

Passed substitute Guffey Coal Stabilization 
sill; sent it to Senate (see page 7). 

Passed, 172 to 22, bill providing for the de- 
portation of aliens who disseminate prop- 
aganda from foreign sources; sent it to 
President. 

Passed bill making interstate transportation 
of strikebreakers a felony; sent it to Pres- 
ident. 

Passed substitute Ship Subsidy Rill provid- 
ing governiient loans and grants up to 75 
per cent of the building cost of merchant 
marine ships; sent it to President. 

Rejected, 190 to 70, substitute Food and 
Drug Bill. 

Adjourned sine die. 

Time in debate: 60 hours, 2 minutes, 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Securities and Exchange Commission re- 
ported to Congress recommendations for 
regulating floor trading (see page 39). 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended June 18) 
$250,996,284.72 
$49,891,379.51 

.. -$3,529,601,628.30 
Deficit, fiscal year «++» - $4,652,660,044.34 
Public Debt «++ +$34,370,874,979.98 
*Oficial news not reported elsewhere in department. 


Receipts 
Expenditures 
Balance 
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Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith Started a Campaign to Repeal Repeal 


company “guards,” charging them with 
shooting with intent to wound. Some- 
what mollified the strikers permitted 
police to cart off the frightened strike- 
breakers to the Kent jail. 

Two days later, 46 of the strike- 
breakers were bound over to the county 
grand jury and released on $1,500 bond 
each; the other three still nursed their 
wounds in hospitals. 

One of the injured men reminisced 
sadly: “We were misled into this job. 
We were hired by a Cleveland employ- 
ment company to be guards, they said, 
for an insurance company in Kent. 
They even told us we would have to 
pay $3... for getting us the job. Get- 
ting us the job—hell. Ain’t this job 
a dandy, though!” 

o 


W.C.T.U.: Six Days of Serious, 
Single-Minded Planning in Tulsa 


News dealers and curio sellers in 
Tulsa, Okla., enjoyed a mild upturn in 
business last fortnight. Into their 
premises came a plump, beguiling wom- 
an eager to buy: 

“I’m going into business with some 
girls. I want the hottest things you’ve 
got.” 

Laden with queasy magazines, orna- 
ments, and greeting cards, she trotted 
straight to Tulsa police. Soon a Japa- 
nese curio salesman, a Jewish dispenser 
of Indian knickknacks, and a magazine 
wholesaler got telling notice that the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
convention had come to Tulsa. 

Police arrested the trio and charged 
them with peddling obscene matter— 
a felony under a new State law. Their 
customer was the Rev. Mary Hubbert 
Ellis, a 63-year-old Methodist minister 


from Philadelphia. She had set out to 
show Oklahoma’s oil capital and her 
fellow W.C.T.U. delegates how to clean 
up the town. 

When their convention opened I fayor 
T. A. Penney took the platform in the 
First Presbyterian Church to welcome 
them. 

“Members of the U.W.T.C. . .” 

The Mayor started again: 

“Members of the Women’s Christian 
Science Association .. .” 

Then he gave up. 

But for all the convention sideshows, 
the delegates themselves plunged into 
six days of serious, single-minded dis- 
cussion. Their aim: return of prohi- 
bition. Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith of 
Evanston, Ill., the national president, 
assured them that it was on the way: 

“The tide is turning against repeal 
and there is a resurgence of sentiment 
for complete legal abolition of the li- 
quor traffic... 

“No candidate and no political or- 
ganization can possibly expect the sup- 
port of informed christian citizens 
while bidding for, or accepting without 
protest, the aid of the liquor interests 
or their organized allies.” 

Despite this slap at both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties, Mrs. 
Smith insisted that the W.C.T.U. was 
neither for nor against any candidate. 

Nevertheless, Dr. D. Leigh Colvin, 
Prohibition Party aspirant for the Pres- 
idency, found a place on the program: 

“I don’t thing I'll be elected, but we 
are laying the groundwork for a strong 
patty...” 

Last week, the convention unani- 
mously reelected Mrs. Smith W.C.T.U. 
president, and Dr. Colvin’s wife vice 
president. To back up their hopes for 


another dry era, the delegates launched 
a campaign to raise $1,000,000 by 1939. 


TRANSITION 





Born: To Irving Berlin, songwriter, 
and the former Ellin Mackay, daughter 
of Clarence Mackay, board chairman 
of the Postal Telegraph Co., a third 
daughter, in New York. 


---TO Gene Tunney, ex-heavyweight 
boxing champion, and the former Polly 
Lauder, a third son, in New York. 


.-.To William Hard, newspaper man 
and radio commentator, a grandson, 
William Hard 3d, in New York. The 
baby is the son of William Hard Jr. and 
the former Jean Foster of New York. 


BiiRTHDAY: King Gustav of Sweden, 
78, June 16. He spent the day quietly 
in Tuligarn Castle, waiting for Axel 
Pehrsson, Agrarian leader, to form a 
Cabinet replacing the fallen govern- 
ment of Per-Albin Hansson. 


---Daniel Carter (Uncle Dan) Beard. 
National Commissioner of the Boy 
Scouts of America, 86, June 21. After 
receiving greetings from nearly every 
Scout troop in America, Uncle Dan told 
them to “fight to the finish for the in 
herited right of boyhood and demand our 
country be restored as fast as possible 
to the paradise our ancestors found.”’ 

ENGAGED: David Field Beatty, Earl 
Beatty, eldest son of the late British 
Admiral, and Mrs. Dorothy Power Sands 
of Virginia. 


... Ray Helgesen, former city editor of 
The Washington Herald who is now on 
the promotion staff of The New York 
American, and Kitty Barrett, daughter 
of the late Edward Ware Barrett, pub- 
lisher and editor of The Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald. 

MARRIED: Adela Rogers St. Johns, 
writer, and Francis Patrick O'Toole, 
traffic executive of the United Air 
Lines, by a justice of the peace, in Har- 
rison, N. Y. 


..-Lady Ellen Millicent Louisa Mon- 
tagu, daughter of the Duke of Man- 





Adela Rogers St. Johns Has a New 
Husband, Francis Patrick O'Toole 
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chester who was tried last year for ob- 
taining money under false pretenses, 
and sister of Lord Edward Montagu 
who startled British society by opening 
a hot-dog stand, to Martin Hofer, an 
American businessman, at Fairfield, 
Conn. 


... Josephine Medill Patterson, daugh- 
ter of Capt. Joseph Medill Patterson, of 
the Chicago Tribune-New York News 
Syndicate Co., Inc., of which he is co- 
editor and co-publisher, and. Jay Fred- 
erick Reeve, Chicago lawyer, in Crown 
Point, Ind. 


DivorRceD: Henry Delafield Phelps, 
brokerage salesman, by the former 
Muriel Vanderbilt, daughter of William 
K. Vanderbilt and the late Mrs. Gra- 
ham Fair Vanderbilt, on charges of 
cruelty, in Reno. 


...-Nathan Butler Swift, grandson of 
the founder of Swift & Co., meat pack- 
ers, by the former Nancy Traylor, 
daughter of the late Melvin Traylor, 
Chicago banker, on charges of cruelty, 
in Chicago. 

ARRIVED: Lily Pons, Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, at Lilypons, Md., the 


PICTURES INC. 
Mr. and Mrs. James J. Walker Depart: 
He Never Walks but Has Often Run 


water-lily raising town named after her 
four years ago. Before she left on her 
trip, she learned “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” so that she could sing it at the 
grave of its composer, Francis Scott 
Key, in Frederick, Md. But when she 
got to Frederick, she couldn’t sing the 
anthem. No one near by had a piano. 

DEPARTED: Gen. John J. Pershing, 
wartime commander of the American 
Expeditionary Force, from New York, 
for France: “I’m going over on my 
regular annual visit . . . in connection 
with the American Battle Monuments 
Commission. Incidentally, I shall take 
a nice rest.” 


...Ex-Mayor James J. Walker of New 
York and his wife, the former Betty 
Compton, from New York, for Eng- 





land, on business. Reporters asked if 
he were “taking a walk” from the 
Democratic National Convention. “I 
never walk,” Jimmy wisecracked, “but 
I’ve run. I’ve run for office thirteen 
times.”’ 

Honorep: Donald W. Douglas, presi- 
dent of the Douglas Aircraft Co., with 
the Robert J. Collier award “for the 
greatest achievement in aviation in 
America, the value of which has been 
demonstrated by actual use during the 
preceding year.” The trophy—previous- 
ly awarded to Glenn H. Curtiss, Or- 
ville Wright, Harold Pitcairn, and Glenn 
L. Martin, among others—was given 
this year to Douglas “for the develop- 
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Lily Pons Learned ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ and Then Couldn't Sing It 


ment of the outstanding twin-engined 
commercial transport plane. 


Diep: Maxim Gorky, 68, most fa- 
mous of the contemporary Russian 
writers, of pulmonary congestion after 
two weeks of grip, in the same country 
villa outside Moscow where Lenin died. 

Born Alexei Maximovich Peshkoff, 
he took the pen name Gorky from the 
Russian word meaning “bitter one.” He 
came from the peasant stock he wrote 
about in such early novels and plays as 
“Mother” and “The Lower Depths.” 

His father, an upholsterer, died when 
the boy was 5. His grandfather, a 
dyer, put him out to earn his own liv- 
ing at 9. For fifteen years, Gorky 
wandered from job to job, learned how 
to read and write, attempted suicide, 
and became a tramp. Then, in 1892, he 
published his first short story, “Makar 
Choudra”; after 1903 his career be- 
came, as he once put it, “celebrity and 
riches.” 

He was regarded as the spokesman 
for all Russia’s oppressed. He knew— 
and in his voluminous autobiography, 
wrote about—most of Russia’s per- 
sonages. But his life was still not easy. 
A suspected revolutionary, he was 
jailed during the Nihilist revolt of 1905 
and in prison contracted tuberculosis. 
He came to an American reception that 
was triumphant until shocked society 


SOVFOTO 
Maxim Gorky, the ‘Bitter One,’ Dead 
After Years of ‘Celebrity and Riches’ 


learned that the woman accompanying 
him was not his wife. He protested 
vigorously at the Bolshevist Revolution, 
until Lenin, his friend of many years, 
converted him to the cause. 

Gorky’s death inspired Bernard 
Shaw: “I dare say it’s time for all us 
nineteenth century writers to clear out. 
You’d better prepare my obituary. You 
never know.” 


--+- Duncan Upshaw Fletcher, 77, Sena- 
tor from Florida for the last 27 years, 
chairman of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee; of a heart attack in his Wash- 
ington home, a little more than five 
weeks after the death of Park Tram- 
mell, Florida’s other Senator. 


--»Mare Klaw, 78, former partner in 
the firm of Klaw & Erlanger, theatrical 
producers who first brought large-scale 
organization to the producing business 
and at one time monopolized it; of a 
heart attack, at Bracken Fell, his home 
in Hassocks, England. 


..-Henry B. Walthall, 58, motion pic- 
ture actor who made his greatest suc- 
cess 23 years ago as “the Little Colo- 
nel,” the Confederate officer in “The 
Birth of a Nation’; after an intestinal 
illness of three weeks, at the Pasteur 
Sanitarium in Monrovia, Calif. 


---Jim Browning, 32, former heavy- 
weight wrestling champion, of pulmo- 
nary embolism, in St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Rochester, Minn. 


..-Henry A. Ogden, 79, authority on 
uniforms and Colonial costumes, illus- 
trator of many school history books; 
of a heart ailment, at Englewood Hos- 
pital, Englewood, N. J. 


..- William P. Gleason, 71, who erected 
the United States Steel Corp.’s largest 
plant and thereby “built Gary, Ind.”; of 
a stroke, in his Chicago home. 


.--Dr. James Tate Mason, 54, goiter 
specialist installed last month as presi- 
dent of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, while he was critically ill in the 
Virginia Mason Hospital, Seattle, where 
he died last week of arterial blood clots. 
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BRITAIN: With Bow to Berlin Anthony Eden 


Sings a Swan Song for the ‘Noblest Experiment’ 


Anthony Eden has been called bril- 
liant, handsome, lucky, and idealistic. 
Last week proved him possessor of the 
greatest quality—courage. 

Even Benito Mussolini—had he been 
present in the House of Commons that 
day—might have gone over to con- 
gratulate the extraordinary young man 
who nearly caused an Anglo-Italian 
war. 

For the Godfather of sanctions, di- 
vested of all glamour save the empty 
title of His Majesty’s Foreign Secre- 
tary, stood for one hour before his 
jeering countrymen and rendered ac- 
count. 

Without once flinching, he answered 
for the errors of his government. He 
admitted the nonexistence of Ethiopia. 
He'‘defended the Cabinet’s decision, two 
days earlier, to recommend that sanc- 
tions be ended. 

Against the cackling mockery of his 
political enemies and many erstwhile 
political friends, he pitched Eton’s cul- 
tured, unexcitable accents: 

“You have to admit that the purpose 
for which sanctions were imposed has 
not been realized ... The Italian mili- 
tary campaign succeeded .. .” 

From the crowded benches coarse 
cries broke in: “Shame! Resign! This 
is your swan song!” 

Stanley Baldwin—on the seat next 
to Eden—drooped. So did Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Neville Chamberlain, 
who a fortnight ago described continua- 
tion of sanctions as “midsummer mad- 
ness.” 

But Eden remained erect. Visibly 
conquering the nervous strain, he con- 
tinued: 

“So far as I am aware, no Ethiopian 
Government survives . . . it is plain, to 
use plain language, that if the League 
means to enforce a peace in Ethiopia 


which the League could rightly ap- 
prove, then the League must take ac- 
tion which must inevitably lead to war 
in the Mediterranean .. .” 

It became difficult, in the hubbub, for 
him to continue. But his precise voice 
went on: 

“I give the House this definite as- 
surance—that the government will 
strive to restore the League to its full 
authority after this setback .. .” 

In the Gothic den where sits the 
Mother of Parliaments, scorn grew to 
the volume of a wild-beast roar: ‘‘Cow- 
ards! ... Poltroons!...Skulkers!... 
Jellyfish!! Flying Fleas!!!” 

For fully ten minutes such and other 
unforgettable epithets filled the dim 
hall with chaotic sound. 

When Eden could speak again, he 
briefly returned scorn for scorn: ‘‘Such 
cheap gibes are out of place at a mo- 
ment like this.” Then he steadfastly 
continued, until he came to the main 
point of his speech: 

“Germany is indispensable to the 
peace of Europe ... We ask nothing 
better than to work with Germany.” 


With those words he stated the gov- 
ernment’s case: Germany becomes 
stronger, more dangerous every day. 
France, at grip with Red chaos (see 
page 14), at present cannot be counted 
on to help maintain the European status 
quo. The lesser of many evils must be 
chosen—to make friends again with 
Italy, enemy of communism, rival of 
naziism, competent watchdog of the 
Mediterranean. 


Accusers: After Eden had finished, 
his Cabinet colleagues rose and patted 
his back. But no homage came from 
the relentless opposition, for which 
Labor Party Secretary Greenwood 
sounded the keynote: 


KEYSTONE 


Neville Chamberlain: ‘Midsummer Madness . . .? 


“No more deplorable speech ever fel] 
from the lips of a British Minister . 

It means truckling to a dictator... 
All over the world people will hear it 
with shame!” 

Yet even this arraignment seemed 
flattery beside the philippic that David 
Lloyd George, self-appointed castigator 
of Conservative governments, hurled at 
the defeatéd generalissimo of Geneva. 

“I have been in this House nearly hal! 
a century and I cannot recall an occa- 
sion like this.” Eden not only lacked 
the ‘decency to resign’ but was going 
to Geneva to “sink the League oi 
Nations.” 

The frenzied Welshman had never 
heard a Cabinet Minister “say Britain 
was beaten—Britain and her empire 
beaten—say ‘We are beaten and we 
cannot go on!’” 

At this point Italy’s Ambassador, 
Dino Grandi, rose in the serried diplo- 
matic gallery. With a dignity en- 
hanced by the fact that his famous 
beard has turned gray with the Win- 
ter’s worries, he stalked from the hall. 

Thus he missed the climax of the 
show—when the white-haired orator 
flailed his chest with his fists and hys- 
terically shouted. “It is a unique occa- 
sion... Fifty nations trusted us!... 
Tonight we have a cowardly surren- 
der!” 

Lloyd George paused for breath, then 
pointed a vibrant index at the govern- 
ment bench: “There they sit—the cow- 
ards!” 

Baldwin half rose, then slumped 
back. Slowly the speaker named each 
Minister. He stood silent a moment, 
then sat down. 


DEFENDER: Then the empire’s most 
tragic figure got to his feet. Baldwin, 
called the Blunderer, seemed to stand 
bent under the weight of his luckless 
Premiership. He spoke with difficulty 
and sometimes almost rivaled the re- 
petitive attainments of Gertrude Stein: 

“I feel this about Europe .. . there 
is such loathing of war ...I sometimes 
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wonder if they would march unless 
they felt their frontiers were in danger 
of invasion . . . I do not know the an- 
swer to this question but I often ask 
myself the question and I wonder and 
when you begin to wonder on these 
points your wonderings may travel a 
long way...” 

Heedless of ribald laughter, he con- 
tinued: 

“The German naturally is a law- 
abiding man and he had a glimpse of 
the abyss when communism in Ger- 
many raised its head...” As today— 
he seemed to imply— it raises its head 
in France. 

“Communism was the creed of vio- 
lence . .. it was beaten by another 

reed of violence . . . Yet Chancellor 
Hitler has told me that he wishes peace 
and if a man tells me that, as I have 
said before, I wish to try it out.. .” 

The Premier will have his chance as 
soon as Herr Hitler sees fit to answer 
the British Questionnaire. The Foreign 
Office submitted this document to Ber- 
lin some. two months ago. First the 
Fuehrer promised an answer “after the 
French elections.” Last week, placid- 
ly watching the disorder brought on by 
those elections, he still kept his counsel. 

Britain wanted to know what guaran- 
tees Germany could offer for the main- 
tenance of peace, particularly with re- 
eard to Central Europe. Whatever 
Hitler’s reply—and it may contain any- 
thing up to a flat demand for return of 
colonies lost in the war—the Foreign 
Ofice must have its desks as clear for 
action as possible. 

That is why, when the League Coun- 
cil meets this week, Anthony Eden will 
do what nobody ever thought he would: 
demand the end of the Noblest Experi- 
ment—the end of sanctions, the begin- 
ning of a new peace with Rome. 


Heat: In the Eternal City last week, 
Mussolini stuck his thumbs in the belt 
of his Fascist tunic and cheered the 
Bersaglieri regiment on its 100th anni- 
versary: 

“Victory is all ours, only ours, and 
indisputably ours.” 
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Stanley Baldwin: ‘I Wonder .. .” 


The crack infantry’s black hats, each 
with its chock of cocksfeathers, seemed 
to quiver with pride. The Duce looked 
far over the heads of the simple sol- 
diers, catching an echo of Neville 
Chamberlain’s Midsummer Madness: 

“I know what the armed forces of 
Italy can do if those who have been 
called crazy with the heat will not be 
brought back to reason—or reduced to 
impotence!” 


CANADA: Supreme Court Wrecks 
Nearly All Bennett’s New Deal 


Six bewigged judges last week filed 
into the onetime carpenter’s loft where 
Parliament in 1876 authorized Canada’s 
Supreme Court to sit “temporarily.” 
M. P.’s, lawyers, and reporters jammed 
the Ottawa Old Court Building (recent- 
ly condemned as a firetrap) to hear 
long-awaited decisions. 


With phrases echoing those of Wash- 
ington’s Nine Old Men, the crimson- 
robed Justices wrecked the bulk of 
Canada’s New Deal legislation. 


Po.itics: The Dominion’s Conserva- 
tive faction corresponds roughly to 
the GOP, with the Liberals usually in 
the position of the Democratic party. 
Yet, unlike the case in the United 
States, it was the reactionary forces 
which took reform-law initiative in the 
fight on the Great Depression. 


Premier Richard Bennett—who came 
to power on 1930’s prosperity platform 
—originally had no idea of deviating 
from the macadam conservative high- 
way. In fact, when President Roose- 
velt stormed into the White House in 
the guise of National Savior, Canada’s 
Premier jovially asserted the Dominion 
never would need to imitate such laws 
as NRA. 

To fight the depression, Bennett ad- 
vocated that rusty old conservative 
weapon, the tariff. ‘Natural forces 
of recovery,” he added, would help re- 
store prosperity. 

But the “natural forces” kept hiding 


Lloyd George: ‘There They Sit—the Cowards!” 


around the corner. Business graphs 
slipped lower and lower; tariffs 
reached their highest point in Domin- 
ion history, and unemployment numbed 
one-fifth of the population. 


In the 1934 primaries, two Provinces 
deserted to the Liberal party. When 
Ontario, Conservative since 1905, chose 
the Liberal, Mitchell Hepburn, as Pre- 
mier, Bennett for the first time ad- 
mitted he could learn something from 
Washington. 

Through a Parliament where he ruled 
with a majority of 50-odd, the awak- 
ened Conservative chief rushed a series 
of Rooseveltian bills. They provided 
for mild inflation, public works, trust 
control, marketing curbs, and farm aid. 

Meanwhile Bennett broke with Harry 
H. Stevens, his Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, over labor policies. Stevens 
promptly formed a third party under 
the “reconstruction” banner and—with 
elections less than one year away— 
threatened to steal the reform show. 


But Bennett was ready for him. 
Jan. 2, 1935, he delivered the first of five 
startling addresses denouncing his life- 
long devotion to nonregimentation and 
Rugged Individualism: “Capitalism 
must change to meet... the new world 
...I1am for reform... reform means 
government intervention control 
and regulation ... the end of laissez- 
Me. & 

And the Ottawa Legislature approved 
six more New Deal measures. 


‘AMATEUR’: At first, the revitalized 
Conservative party’s stock mounted. 
But business stock continued to slide. 
Certain influential Canadians looked 
across tke border and thought they 
saw prosperity returning to the United 
States despite the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration rather than because of it. Such 
skeptics had called F.D.R. “a smiling 
amateur” who failed to carry out his 
high-minded projects. Now they said 
the same of Bennett. The phrase 
caught on. Mackenzie King, Liberal 
candidate for Prime Minister, filled vot- 
ers’ ears with denunciations of the 
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BLACK STAR 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
Inherited an Illegal New Deal 
“ruthless, bureaucratic’? Conservative 
government. 


Last October Canada ousted its 
“amateur” Premier in elections that 
gave the Liberal party an unprece- 
dented Parliamentary majority—more 
than 150 votes. And in the first weeks 
of 1936 Provincial authorities laid the 
New Deal laws in test cases before the 
Supreme Court. 


The six Justices listened to a 500,000- 
word report over a period of fourteen 
days, then studied the briefs for five 
months. Last week they announced 
their decisions. Many parallel those 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which declared the National 
Recovery Act and the Guffey Coal Act 
unconstitutional because of interference 
with States’ rights. The Canadian de- 
cisions: 


1—Natural Products Marketing Act (con- 
trol of primary marketing by 22 compulsory 
schemes): unconstitutional because “regu- 
lation of individual trades in this sweeping 
fashion” is Federal interference with Pro- 
vincial rights. 

2—Employment and Social Insurance (in- 
surance for unemployed based on contribu- 
tions by employe, employer, and industry) : 
unconstitutional because “insurances of all 
sorts have always been recognized as being 
exclusively Provincial matters.” 

3—Dominion Trade and Industry Com- 
mission (to supervise business and insist on 
fair trade practices) : partly unconstitutional 
in those clauses which infringe Provincial 
rights. 

4—Farmers Credit Arrangement Act (to 
compel composition of debts between farmers 
and creditors): constitutional. 
_5—Amendment of Criminal Code (to pro- 
vide supervisory machinery to enforce fair 
play codes): constitutignal. 

6—Minimum Wage Act: split, 3-3. 

7—Weekly Day of Rest: split, 3-3. 

8—48-Hour Week Act: split, 3-3. 

Officials expected no immediate re- 
percussions from the decisions: which 
killed the two most important enact- 
ments, mangled a third and left three 
in the limbo of no-decision. The Su- 
preme Court renders “opinions” only. 
Pending possible appeal to the last 
court of the empire, the Privy Council, 
the laws remain in effect. But an ad- 
verse judgment in London would en- 
tail revision of the Dominion’s charter. 








REDS: France, Spain, Belgium 
Get Delirious With Strike-Fever 


From Tarifa’s Moorish towers on the 
southernmost tip of Spain to the Flem- 
ish battlements of Antwerp in Belgium, 
power-drunk Reds last week fought 
over the political and economic spoils 
of three nations. 

Proletarian unrest took the form of: 
strikes, rioting, and bloodshed in Spain; 
strikes, riots, and threats of civil strife 
in France; strikes, riots, and partial 
martial law in Belgium. 

In each country, electoral coalitions 
of Communists, Socialists, and Left 
Republicans threatened to take things 
in their own hands if the governments 
they created didn’t act fast for the 
workingman. 

SPAIN: Through the Iberian Penin- 
sula, Red battled Red, and Premier 
Santiago Casares Quiroga’s govern- 
ment felt its Popular Front founda- 
tions tremble. Left Socialists wanted 
to join Communists and Syndicalists 
in an effort to establish a Soviet-type 
dictatorship. Moderate Socialists 
pleaded for collaboration with Left Re- 
publicans. Clashes and deaths followed. 

In Madrid, 120,000 workers threw 
down their tools, paralyzing construc- 
tion works and several minor industries. 
Mobs hurled bombs into stores and 
cafes. 

In Barcelona, 100,000 store employes 
walked out. Workers in printing es- 
tablishments, butcher shops, and food 
markets followed suit. Bombs damaged 
several business houses. Prisoners riot- 
ed in jails, wounding half a dozen 
guards. 

In Asturias, theatre of the bloody 
1934 revolution, 50,000 miners threat- 
ened to take over the mines unless 
granted wage. increases. 

This week correspondents estimated 
500,000 to be on strike throughout 
Spain. Casualty list: ten dead, scores 
injured. 

In Congress, Catholic Leader Jose 
Maria Gil Robles shouted: “The gov- 
ernment is impotent to maintain order 

. is leading Spain to ruin!” 

Toward the Cabinet’s Blue Bench he 
waved a formidable list of statistics. 
Since the February elections which 
brought the Lefts to power: 269 killed 
in political clashes; 1,287 wounded; 261 
churches and convents burned; 69 
Rightist political centers destroyed; 10 
Conservative newspapers wrecked and 
33 damaged. Gil Robles directly 
charged Marxist gunmen with the 
deaths of 160 Rightists. 

Deputy Jose Calvo Sotelo, Monarch- 
ist ex-Minister of Finance, backed him 
up: “The army is becoming increasing- 
ly impatient ... the government will 
be responsible if something happens.” 

FRANCE: After pacifying 750,000 
workers who had paralyzed commerce 
and industry for three weeks, Premier 
Leon Blum’s Popular Front govern- 
ment felt pains on the Riviera. Strikes 
tied up “the world’s playground” as ho- 
tel, restaurant, and _ transportation 
workers folded their arms and sat 
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Finance Minister Vincent Auriol: 
Eight Billion Gold Francs Short 


down. They demanded the same old 
things: shorter hours and more pay. 

In Marseille, 9,000 sailors on 50 
French merchant vessels struck and 
hoisted red flags on the halyards. Soon 
hundred of crimson banners fluttered 
from wharves and warehouses. Nation- 
alists raised Tricolors over the city’s 
business districts. Police broke up many 
near-riots. 

Former Mayor Simeon Sabiani added 
fuel to Nationalist flames. At a mass 
meeting, he asked for 10,000 volunteers 
to follow him “to death.” He roared: 
“I know the gravity of my words . 
this is no time for hesitation!” 

His hearers trumpeted back: ‘We 
will follow—to death!” 

Tension whipped into fear as history 
students recalled that in 1792 a volun- 
teer battalion of revolutionists from 
Marseille slashed terror through the 
heart of Paris. Their marching song 
gave the national anthem its name— 
La Marseillaise. Written by a young 
officer of artillery, Rouget de Lisle, in 
Strasbourg as the song of the Rhine 
army, the tune was adopted by Mar- 
seille. De Lisle died 100 years ago, on 
June 26. 

Across France from the great Medi- 
terranean port, flag battles threatened 
to develop into civil strife. Reinforced 
police detachments battled riots be- 
tween Nationalists bearing the Tricolor 
and Marxists flaunting their blood-col- 
ored banners. 


Militant Rightists hurled warnings 
of ‘“‘counterrevolution” at the govern- 
ment. Moving desperately to prevent 
the “flag war” from becoming civil 
conflict, the Ministry of Interior ordered 
the nation’s banner from the streets. 

In Paris, Mobile Guards augmented 
police forces in several clashes with 
demonstrating Nationalists. Above the 
tumult raging through principal streets 
rang the conservative challenges: 
“Down with Blum! Down with the 
Jew!” 

These outbreaks came as the first 
reactions to Blum’s decree that out- 
lawed four Rightist organizations: Col. 
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Casimir Francois de la Rocque’s Croix 
de Feu with its claimed 700,000 mem- 
bers, the Jewnesses Patriotes of Pierre 
Taittinger, the Solidarite Francaise 
founded by the late perfume king, Fran- 
cois Coty, and Marcel Bueard’s Fran- 
cistes. Official reason for the suppres- 
sion: “quasi-military organizations... 
seeking to overthrow the republican in- 
stitutions of France.” 

De la Rocque stormed: “In the name 
of more than 1,000,000 men and women, 
I cannot accept the dissolution decree 
: Our patriotic thrust cannot be 
stopped.” 

In Parliament, despite opposition 
prophecies of financial disaster, Blum 
pushed through the Senate his 40-hour 
week and collective labor bargaining 
laws. Dusting themselves off after 
the steam-roller passed over them, 
Rightists howled against the Premier. 
Conservative ex-Premier Joseph Cail- 
laux called him a “Lilliputian Roose- 
velt.” 

The quiet socialist chieftain smiled 
through his glasses and admitted copy- 
ing the American President’s*method of 
reviving industry by “serum injections.” 
He added: “The attempt ... rests on 
realities that have been tried and found 
good.” 

But Friday was the big day in the 
Chamber. Finance Minister Vincent 
Auriol created a small sensation by 
reading his five-point program: 

i—Legislation making all French 
citizens declare foreign holdings, in- 
cluding gold, by July 15, under severe 
penalties, even to confiscation of prop- 
erties and loss of civil rights. 

2—Reformation of the Bank of 
France, placing it under direct State 
control; reorganization of the banking 
system. 

3—Issuance of baby bonds, with ean 
overdraft from the Bank of France. 

4—-Lowering of interest rates. 

5—Simplification of the tax system. 

For two hours, Deputies sat in the 
Chamber’s heavy heat while the per- 
spiring Minister pounded out his long- 
winded theories. 

BELGIUM: The Red epidemic spread 
to France’s little neighbor. Premier 
Paul van Zeeland marshaled his forces 
against strikes and riots that threat- 
ened to paralyze the nation. Workers 
demanded that the Socialist-controlled 
Cabinet get for them what the French 
strikers got. 

A half-million Marxists quit work 
throughout the shipping and industrial 
centers. Food shortage threatened, and 
panic-stricken citizens mobbed stores. 
Shipping was shut off from one of the 
world’s major ports, Antwerp. 

Defense Minister Leon Dens an- 
nounced that troops would control fac- 
tories and business houses in case of 
disorders. Soldiers occupied Brussels’s 
Strategic centers and machine guns 
pointed wicked snouts down incoming 
roads. Officials reported scores of ar- 
rests and injuries in the provinces. 

When Parliament convenes this week, 
the Socialists, as the largest minority, 
will attempt to push through labor 
laws designed to satisfy their raging 
comrades. 


AUSTRIA: Otto’s Palace Almost 


Ready; General Staffs Are, Too 


Jan. 31, 1933, the ex-Austrian paint- 
er, Adolf Hitler, became German Chan- 
cellor. The same week Viennese work- 
men began cleaning the mighty walls 
of the Hofburg, for six centuries the 
principal dwelling of Hapsburg mon- 
archs. 

The cleaners are still at it. Romantic 
Viennese quip that if and when the 
scaffolding comes down, Archduke Otto 
will go up—on the throne. 

Three years ago such an event 
seemed a pipe dream. Until the blood- 
bright Nazi flag blotted out the Weimar 
republic, penurious Austria wanted none 
of royalty and even yearned for union 
with its Teutonic cousin. 

Then the church-baiting, culture- 
curbing Fuehrer became master of the 
Reich. This chilled Austrian marrow. 
Proud of their Catholic tradition and 
cosmopolitan heritage, the people be- 


gan to dream in earnest of the im- 
perial past. Rumors of a Hapsburg 
restoration—which would serve as a 
dike between aggressive Germany and 
the fearful Balkans—budded and blos- 
somed. 

Last week, for the first time since 
the World War, a spokesman of the 
Holy Roman Dynasty publicly fore- 
shadowed a return of the monarchy. 
Archduke Eugen, grizzled granduncle 
and official figurehead of the Haps- 
burgs in Austria, told an audience at 
Linz, which is near the Bavarian 
border: 

“The Austrian people soon will have 
an opportunity to express an opinion 
on the issue of restoration of the mon- 
archy.” 

A personal message from Steenock- 
erzeel, Otto’s Belgian retreat, followed 
this utterance: “I only await the call 
of my people to return.” 

A few days later the Vienna Reichs- 
post—admittedly under dictation from 
Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg—warned: 
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“Restoration can be carried out only by 
plebiscite.” 


BALKANS: No Austrian would wel- 
come Otto more than the patient, self- 
effacing Chancellor, whose job becomes 
more ticklish as poverty and accom- 
panying war hysteria persist in Central 
Europe. 

But Schuschnigg has excellent rea- 
son to fear that any serious restora- 
tion move will bring a tough Yugoslav 
army marching into Austria. South 
Europe’s Slavs want no revival of the 
Double Empire—which they again af- 
firmed with energy at a recent meet- 
ing in Bucharest. 

The host was King Carol, whose sis- 
ter Ileana in 1931 married Otto’s cous- 
in, Archduke Anton. Prince Paul of 
Yugoslavia and Eduard Benes, hero- 
President of the Czechs, assured the 
Rumanian monarch that their countries 
would oppose a Hapsburg putsch, with 
bayonets if necessary. And. last week 
Carol discussed ways and means with 
Yugoslav and Czechoslovak General 
Staff officers. 

Carol’s action fitted the theory that 
the Danubian States’ only salvation lies 
in common economic and military plan- 
aing. They can expect little help from 
quivering France, still less from the 
wraith like League. 

Yet, since each Balkan race-group 
nurses undying grudges against its 
neighbor, prospects of a durable work- 
ng agreement seem slight. 


ARGOSY: Vagabond Ship’s Crew 
Sail Into British Guiana Jail 


Eleven weeks ago a fleet of 500 fish- 
ing boats put out from Great Grimsby, 
England, for the bimonthly North Sea 
herring haul. But one didn’t get there. 

Aboard a new, white 100-foot trawl- 
er, Capt. George Osborne sniffed ro- 
mance in the Spring breeze. Tossing 
owners’ orders for engine tests over 
the side, he set a course south. 


From the Humber River’s mouth, that 


had felt the touch of Viking ships in the 
eighth century, the Girl Pat slipped 
down the east English coast into the 
Channel. At Dover, Captain Osborne 
put ashore an unimaginative engineer 
and took on a fellow with wanderlust. 
Then the little craft, with its crew of 
six, disappeared. 

At Lloyds frantic owners filed bar- 
ratry charges (marine law: fraud or 
gross negligence of master or crew to 
the prejudice of ship owners). Orders 
flashed to underwriters throughout the 
world: watch for the Girl Pat! 

Ten days later, badly buffeted by 
storms in the Bay of Biscay, the 50-ton 
vessel rolled into Corcubion, Spain. 
After charging a supply and repair bill 
of $1,175 to the owners, Captain Os- 
borne once more slipped out to sea and 
vanished. 

A queer hide-and-seek of the sea be- 
gan. Newspapers and underwriters 
vied with each other to follow the 
little ship’s ventures and misadven- 
tures. Nobody knew where Captain 
Osborne was going, or why. 

The next news revealed the Girl Pat 
had rammed her prow into Moroccan 
sands (see map). Quick refloating by 
the crew enabled her to escape before 
near-by ships could ask embarrassing 
questions. 

Then, early in June, gales swept the 
little ship into the port of Dakar, Sene- 
gal, 1,000 miles south. After sending a 
sick mate to the hospital and taking on 
supplies, Captain Osborne pointed the 
craft into the storm and cleared port, 
once more a spar’s length ahead of the 
authorities. 

In Dakar, First Mate Harry Stone 
took quinine and mumbled: ‘The skip- 
per intends to sell the boat in some 
foreign port and divide the proceeds 
with the crew ... Wwe had no chart... 
only a Woolworth atlas.” 

A month later. Again the Girl Pat 
turned up—but on the other side of the 
world. Across the Atlantic Captain 
Osborne had led her, outwitting Sum- 
mer squalls and hurricanes. Off French 
Guiana, desperate for motor fuel and 
food, he flew a distress signal. A pass- 
ing ship hove to. Her skipper asked to 
see Pat’s papers, and again Captain 
Osborne fled. 

A week passed. Far to the north, 
the sloop Dove sighted a British flag 
drooping atop the mast of a wrecked 
trawler on a Samana Island reef, be- 
tween Cuba and the United States. Re- 
ports indicated it might be the fugitive 
fishing boat. It wasn’t. The chase 
continued. 


Last week Art Williams, American 
aviator, looked down from his plane at 
a little ship rocking with the swell four 
miles off Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Circling low, he identified the Girl Pat. 

Half an hour later, a police boat sped 
out, rammed the trawler, and towed it 
to port. The local authorities tossed 
the crew into jail, and in London Lloyds 
filed the first charge of its kind in two 
centuries: indictment for marine theft. 


At reporters who tried to get the 
true story, Captain Osborne merely 
yelled: “We didn’t steal the ship... 
it’s because the newspapers followed 
us that we are here.” 


e 
SYRIA: 20 Years After, France 
May Keep Promise to Arab States 


During the World War, Allied emis- 
saries went to King Hussein of Hejaz. 
Help us, they pleaded, and we shall ob- 
tain for the Turk-ridden Arabic nations 
their long-sought independence. 


The victors of Versailles made but 
feeble efforts to keep their word. Pos- 
ing as fatherly protectors, they kept 
the Arab peoples divided and grabbed 
off as much of the Near Eastern spoils 
as they felt they could afford. 


Outstanding example, Syria. This 
ancient land, bower of the Bible and 
cradle of Christianity, the powers arti- 
ficially bisected. Still rejoicing over 
Lord Allenby’s historic occupation of 
Jerusalem, the British obtained a man- 
date over Palestine and Trans-Jordan. 
France got similar suzerainty over 
Syria proper and Lebanon. 


Last week, after a period of fifteen 
years of almost ceaseless strife, the 
Paris Foreign Office prepared to ap- 
prove treaties which would grant the 
two Levant States independence as 
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“WITHA LOAD VALUED AT “33000 


» WE CAN’T TAKE CHANCES 


ON TIRES” 


Says J. Miller Lackey 
Manager, Selby Stud 


HOW NEW GOODRICH TRUCK TIRES ARE 
PROTECTED AGAINST SIDEWALL FAILURES 


Moving valuable registered 
horses to and from show 
grounds, race tracks and 
polo fields is no small re- 
sponsibility. Many horses 
are valued at $20,000 to 
$30,000 and it is not uncom- 
mon for one of the animals to 
be injured in transit. 


To protect his champion 
Arabians, Mr. Roger A. Selby, 
President of the Selby Shoe 
Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, had a 





NOTICE TO OWNERS 
OF HALF-TON TRUCKS 


Goodrich has a new kind of tire 
for half-ton trucks. It’s the 
‘Commercial 15”—a low- 
pressure tire with all the advan- 
tages of a truck tire and auto- 
mobile tirecombined. Itcushions 
the load, gives greater mileage, 
blow- out protection and non- 
skid safety. 











SPECIFY THESE 


tractor-trailer unit specially 
designed to reduce the risks 
involved in transportation. 
This unusual outfit is built to 
carry six horses, equipment 
and from two to six men. 


To haul this precious cargo, 
Goodrich Silvertown Truck 
Tires are used exclusively. 
These tires are Triple Pro- 
tected—built especially for the 
extra-tough hauling jobs. 


They’re first choice among 
truckers who have valuable 
loads—long hauls or any un- 
usually severe service. It’s 
because the new Silvertowns 
actually check 80% of pre- 
mature failures! A revolution- 
ary invention built into the 
sidewall guards against blow- 
outs and road delays. No 
other tire hasthisconstruction! 


If you want to cut down the 
tire costs on any job, ds the 


tire used on the world’s 
toughest hauls. It will do 
your job better, too. And 


remember, Silvertowns cost 
no more than other standard 
tires. 


HOW TRIPLE PROTECTION WORKS 


PLYFLEX — a new, tough, sturdy 

rubber material with greater 
resistance to stretch. A layer of 
Ply flex in the sidewall prevents ply 
separation—distributes stresses — 
checks local weakness. 


PLY- LOCK — the new Goodrich 
way of locking the plies about 
the bead. Anchoring them in 








place. Positive protection against 
the short plies tearing loose above 
the bead. 


100% FULL FLOATING CORD—Each 

cord is surrounded by rubber. 
With ordinary cross-woven fabric, 
when the cords touch each other, 
they rub—get hot —break. In Silver- 
towns, there are no cross cords. 
No friction. 








© 1936, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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Sun-stripes 


ACKS TO THE SUN—that’s how sunburn preventives All products advertised in Good Housekeeping must 
B are tested by Good Housekeeping. prove that they meet definite standards of excellence and 
No guesswork or theory—real skin, measured sunlight, _ satisfactory performance. Our readers know when they 
accurate control. buy a sunburn preventive approved by Good Housekeep- 
To be acceptable, a sunburn preventive must at least _ ing that it, like any other approved product, has merit. 
double the period of safe exposure to the sun, compared Our readers know they take no chances in buying 
to the period which is safe for the untreated skin. whatever is advertised in Good Housekeeping. 


Good Housekeeping 
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republics under French protection. 


CompainT: Against the former Al- 
lies, and France particularly, Syrian 
nationalists nurse one fundamental 
grudge. It may be paraphrased: 

With the powers’ sanction, France 
occupied Syria with troops, promising 
to “aid and counsel’ the region and 
thus help it prepare for independence. 
Instead, the French took over all legis- 
lative and executive functions, filling 
the country with pork-barrel office- 
holders; drained the treasury’s stock 
from 45,000,000 to 1,000,000 gold Otto- 
man pounds “by tricks with the cur- 
rency’; monopolized the customs; 
turned over all Syrian enterprise— 
sometimes fraudulently—to French 
interests; and generally reduced the 
land to a state of colonial slavery. 

The French rebut that they have 
modernized and enriched a backward 
nation and got little if any good faith 
‘n return. They do not deny that on 
several occasions—notably in 1920, 
1525, and 1926—they had to use ma- 
chine-guns and field artillery to pro- 
rote the works of progress in Damas- 
cus and Lebanon. 

Against this grave-strewn record 
Syrians point to the experience of Iraq. 
There in 1930 the British gave in to 
Arab nationalism by surrendering their 
mandate and thus helping the new re- 
public join the League of Nations. 

Last Fall, while pious League hearts 
bled for savage little Ethiopia, the 
c:vilized, industrious, and impoverished 
Orrians saw their big chance. First 
“vith strikes and fatal riots, then with 
Jandhi-like passive resistance, they 
-orced the French Government to 
negotiate. 

With unrest spreading to North 
.frica, Leon Blum’s befuddled, Nazi- 
awed Cabinet saw fit to bring these 
parleys to a head. Recall of troops 
-rom the Levant States would mean 
some 13,000 much-needed men on 
French soil and a treasury saving of 
more than $10,000,000 a year. 

Admission of the new republics to 
Geneva would give France two addi- 
tional votes in the councils of the na- 
tions. 

e 


DANZIG: Citizens 
Troopers Three Martyrs to Bury 


Cive Storm 


When the Allies gouged Danzig from 
Germany to give Polish trade an outlet, 
they created Europe’s most awkward 
sore spot. In the 95 per cent German 
port—a Free City under League super- 
vision—patriots ever since 1921 have 
agitated for closer ties with the Father- 
land. 

Three years ago the Danzig Nazis 
gained control of the Legislature, then 
launched a white-hot campaign for re- 
union with Germany. This the Brown- 
shirts’ foes have often opposed with 
fisticuffs. Last week violence reached 
a peak. 

Three Hitler henchmen died as the 
result of fighting in which Storm Troop- 
ers cracked the heads of citizens with 
empty ‘potato masher” hand grenades. 
To the Nazi “martyrs” funeral, Adolf 


Hitler sent a wreath and Heinrich 
Himmler—once soft-stepping head of 
the Secret Service, last week appointed 
Public Safety Chief with powers over 
all police matters, public and secret. 


FAR EAST: Chinese Civil War 
Turns Into Canton Pipe Dream 


Hunan Province sits squarely in the 
middle of South China—a buffer be- 
tween defiant Canton and the Central 
Government at Nanking, to which it 
owes nominal allegiance. 

June 4, Hunan oOfiicials received a 
fantastic telegram from the south: 
could the Cantonese, marching north 
“to fight Japan,” pass through Hunan 
without offending Nanking? 

Hunan promptly relayed the message 
to Chiang Kai-shek. The little Dicta- 
tor not only flatly refused, but threat- 
ened war. 

Nevertheless, three southern Gener- 
als decided to call his hand. Four days 
after the warning, Pai, head of Kwangsi 
Province, and Li, his right-hand man, 
penetrated to Yungchow, 25 miles in- 
side Hunan’s southern border. 

Immediately Chiang began pouring 
soldier-stuffed trains, twenty a day, in- 
to the threatened Province. By June 
9, the vanguard of Nanking’s army had 
rumbled into Changsha, capital of Hu- 
nan; a day later, the northerners threw 
up barricades at Hengchow, 50 miles 
from the Cantonese front line. 

The Generalissimo’s lightning mobili- 
zation nonplussed the South China in- 
vaders. Plaintively they pointed out 
they had no quarrel with the Central 
Government—they merely wanted help 
“to fight Japan.” 

Chiang stolidly massed guns and 
men, and said nothing. His shoe-button 
eyes had sized up Pai and Company— 
rebels masquerading as crusaders. 

By June 10, with Nanking’s position 
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impregnable, wary General Chen with- 
drew to his own territory. But Li and 
Pai remained entrenched and—in im- 
memorial Chinese fashion—tried to 
save the day by negotiation. 

Though rumor told of numerous 
ultimatums, civil-war clouds faded last 
week. Over teatables—which represent 
three-quarters of China’s battlegrounds 
—representatives of each government 
discussed terms. . 


Motives: Each side accused the other 
of selling out to Japan. Cantonese re- 
called Chiang’s ten-year passivity in 
the face of Nippon’s huge northern en- 
croachments. Central Government 
officials reminded the south of the high 
praise showered on Canton’s regime by 
Rising Sun statesmen, and hinted that 
the rebel troops drew Japanese pay. 

But informed observers blamed the 
crisis on an old opium-traffic feud. 
Years ago, with offers of better pro- 
tection, Chiang diverted the opium 
“smuggling” route from the bailiwicks 
of Pai and Chen through Nanking-con- 
trolled provinces. 

He now controls the trade under the 
aegis of his “Opium Suppression Super- 
visory Bureau” and its yearly yield of 
$200,000,000 forms the chief cushion 
of his military dictatorship. 

Pai has never forgiven him. Unable 
to pay the mercenaries that kept him 
in power, the southerner staked every- 
thing on a last effort to break Nan- 
king’s monopoly. His friend Chen, not 
so much in need of funds, joined cau- 
tiously, and withdrew when Chiang’s 
action doomed the bold march north. 


Movers: While Chinese warlords 
squabbled in the south, Japan’s con- 
tinental executives began to press anew 
for Central Government recognition of 
Manchukuo, and other’ concessions. 
In Peiping, 3,000 Nipponese soldiers 
paraded—largest show of force in the 
celestial city since 1900’s Boxer up- 
rising. 


EUROPEAN 


Danzig: Adolf Hitler Sent a Wreath to the Free City 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: Shirley Temple Again 


Tugs on Grown-Up Heartstrings 


When someone thinks up a better plot 
for a Shirley Temple picture, Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox should jump at it. 
For the present, the company knows 
that if it turns out so many Temple 
pictures a year—the average has been 
four—enough children will drag enough 
parents to them to make the effort 
highly profitable. 

“The Poor Little Rich Girl,” like re- 
cent Temple films, tries to split itself 
in half to interest both children and 
adults. Though it bears the title of 
Eleanor Gates’s popular children’s book 
—Mary Pickford played it in 1917— 
the story has nothing to do with the 
book. 

The young heroine, departing for 
boarding school, decides she will va- 
cation instead. Following an organ- 
grinder to his home, she meets two 
vaudevillians (Alice Faye and Jack 
Haley) who take her into their act. 
Miss Temple melts the heart of a crotch- 
ety soap manufacturer (Claude Gil- 
lingwater), her father’s business rival, 
who stops grumping to play piggy- 
back with her and hires the team to 
broadcast on his soap hour. 

There are feeble hints at kidnaping, 
some embarrassingly bad acting by 
Gillingwater stooging for Miss Temple, 
and frequent songs and dances by the 
star. She is best singing “But Definite- 
ly,’”’ when her false front teeth—camou- 
flage until new ones grow in—cause 
her to mispronounce “definitely.” 


° 
STAGE: Billy Rose of New York, 
The Colossus of Fort Worth 


Theatrical producers don’t work dur- 
ing the Summer. They either jaunt to 
Europe to look over the foreign market 
or rummage around Hollywood and the 
cowbarn circuit for new plays and 
players. 

Billy Rose, who joined the big-league 
impresarios last Winter when, after 
months of postponement, he opened 
“Jumbo” in the refurbished New York 
Hippodrome, is the individualist among 
them. The littlest showman of them 
all, he undertakes the biggest jobs and 
cares not a whit whether they are in 
season or out. 

His latest and most colossal adven- 
ture dates back to the Spring of 1935. 
Texans began thinking of appropriate 
ways to celebrate the 100th anniversary 
of their freedom from Mexico. Bids 
were asked, and local chambers of com- 
merce discussed how much they could 
afford to offer for the honor of having 
the centennial in their cities. 

Fort Worth decided—after hearing 
rumors that Dallas was prepared to 
offer $5,000,000 for it—that it would 
stay out of the competition. But the 
endless rivalry between the two cities 
—they lie only 37 miles apart—proved 
too potent. Forth Worthians, enviously 


eying the spotlight as it focused on the 
Dallas centennial, determined to get 
their share of it. Something had to be 
done, and, what’s more, it had to out- 
shine Dallas. 

So Amon Carter, a potent political 
force in the State, an ardent Roosevelt 
supporter, and publisher of The Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, wired Rufus Le 
Maire, formerly of Fort Worth, cur- 
rently of Hollywood: Who, he asked, 
would be the best person to put on a 
monster entertainment? Le Maire by 
return wire suggested Rose. Since 
then Rose and Fort Worth have shared 
equal publicity space. 

Rose’s build-up for the Fort Worth 
Frontier Exposition is a combination 
of blatant carnival ballyhoo and publici- 





ACME 
Shirley Temple Has Trouble 
With Her False Front Teeth 


ty with aces wild. What delights him 
most is that while Dallas has dropped 
its dignity and frantically vies for 
newspaper space, he and Fort Worth 
reap the rewards. Last month Dallas 
made a bid for ex-Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie, offering him $150,000 a week. 
Newspapers figured such a _ crack- 
brained idea must be Rose’s, so the 
little maestro got credit even for that. 

Between writing lyrics for the cen- 
tennial, Rose finds the plains of Texas 
comforting—if for no other reasons 
than that he hasn’t had an attack of 
claustrophobia for the six weeks he’s 
been there and that he garners $1,000 
a day plus all his expenses. 

An average day finds him at 10 A.M. 
at his office in the Sinclair Building, 
where a line-up of job-hunting hopefuls 
overflows the fifth floor. 

A tall, legal-looking gentleman, first 
in line, is ushered in: mumbling how- 
de-do, he plunks a brief case on Rose’s 
desk, reaches in his hand, and pulls out 
a two-headed snake. Next in line is an 
ancient rake with a handful of docu- 
ments attesting to the fact that he is 
Jesse James, authentic and alive. Then 
in strides the Sheriff—up for reelection 
this November—to name Rose his dep- 
uty, present him with a gold badge and 
a gold-barreled revolver with a mother- 
of-pearl handle, plastered with a golden 


steer’s head gleaming with red stone 


eyes. 
Afternoons Rose battles with*conces- 
sionaires, women whose daughters 


were eliminated from a dancing audi- 
tion the night before, or maybe a com- 
mittee from the Baptist Church come 
to denounce him. Later he tells the 
breathless press he welcomes any in- 
vestigation, but that publicity-seeking 
clergymen will receive no attention. 

Auditions take place in the evening 
with everything from square dancers 
to Balinese temple trotters strutting 
for the managing director—or as he 
has billed himself, “the master show- 
man of all the world.” 

Aside from gambling halls, bars, and 
usual fair concessions, Rose’s jamboree 
will feature a theatre-cafe, Casa Ma- 
nana, which will offer a cavalcade of 
world fairs to 4,000 diners nightly (Rose 
hopes), a Wild West show, “Jumbo,” 
and Sally Rand in a new dance which 
she will perform in the Nude Ranch. 

Above it all, Rose rides easily, smok- 
ing incessantly through an eighteen- 
inch cigarette holder made from an 
albatross quill, phoning his wife, Fan- 
nie Brice, in New York, and musing 
that they are the “Jewish Lunt and 
Fontanne of the theatre.’”’ Already he 
is lonely for Broadway and making 
plans for another colossal entertain- 
ment for San Francisco, which wants 
him to stage a celebration in ’38. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 


June 27-July 3 





Light - face figures _ indicate 


A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 

given in Eastern Daylight Sav- 

ing. 1 hour later than Standard. 
SAT, (27th): Olympic Tryouts: From Milwau- 
kee, Boston, and Los Angeles. 6:00 NBC- 


Red (WEAF), 6:35 NBC-Blue (WJZ). 
Democratic Notification: President Roose- 


velt and Vice President Garner accept 
their party’s renomination. 9:00 NBC-Red- 
Blue. CBS. Mutual. 

SUN. (28th): Guest Stars: Ruth Etting, the 
torch singer: Rudolph Gans, pianist; Fib- 
ber McGee and Molly, comedians; and 
Frank Black’s symphony orchestra. 2:00 
NBC - Blue. 

Variety Show: Frank Crumit and Julia 
Sanderson, musical comedy team, begin a 


new series with Hal Kemp's dance band 
ind the Seven G’s vocal group. 7:30 CBS. 


Symphony: Alexander Simallens inaugu 
rates a series of Summer concerts from 
Robin Hood Dell in Fairmount Park, Phil- 
adelphia. 8:30 CBS. 

MON, (29th): John W. Studebaker: The United 
States Commissioner of Education talks 


on “Education and Democracy.” 4:30 
NBC- Blue. 

Richard Himber: The 
his band begin a new series of dance music 
with Stuart Allen, baritone, singing the 


choruses. 9:30 NBC-Red. 


jazz maestro and 


TUES. (30th): Benny Fields: The vaudeville 
singer replaces Kate Smith during her 
Summer vacation, 7:30 CBs. 

Fred Waring: With his Pennsylvanians, 


the band leader goes on a half hour earlier. 
9:00 CBS. 
WED. (July Ist): Andre Kostelanetz: His 45- 


piece jazz orchestra begins a series of 
Summer concerts with Ray Heatherton, 
baritone, and Kay Thompson's Rhythm 


Singers. 9:00 CBS. 

Open-air Symphony: Dr. Eric DeLamarter 
conducts the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
in the first of ten concerts by various civic 
musical organizations. 9:00 NBC-Blue. 

THURS. (2nd): Pan American Concert: From 
the Pan American Union esplanade in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Capt. Thomas F. Darcy con- 
ducts the United States Army Band in an 
hour concert featuring Rolalmira Colomo, 
Mexican contralto, as soloist, 10:00 NBC- 
Blue. 

FRI. (3rd): Short Wave: From Moscow an 
English and a Soviet student present their 
views on political philosophy. 5:00 RNE, 
25m., 12 meg. 
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H E A D L I N E R : A Candidate for Reelection, 


Little Changed After Three Long Years on the Job 


When Franklin Roosevelt was a 
small boy, he went to Washington with 
his father to call on President Grover 
Cleveland. Discouraged with problems, 
Cleveland patted the lad’s head: “My 
little man, I am making a strange wish 
for you. It is that you may never be 
President of the United States.” 

Franklin Roosevelt, this week start- 
ing his fight for a second four-year 
term in the White House, has not 
found it a discouraging job—though 
the Supreme Court has annihilated 
eight of ten New Deal laws considered; 
though the press has turned against 
him; and though, in some parts of the 
country, it has become almost a badge 
of social distinction to fear and loathe 
him, as one who would slaughter the 
wealthy to provide a Roman holiday 
for the man in the street. 

Outwardly at least, all that has 
scarcely affected. the President. His 
hallmarks are still the broad smile and 
buoyant air which friends call his “op- 
timistic spirit” and enemies call an 
irresponsible, “happy-go-lucky man- 
ner.” The President Roosevelt who 
goes to Philadelphia this week to ac- 
cept his party’s renomination remains 
remarkably like the Governor Roose- 
velt who made a spectacular flight to 
Chicago for the same purpose four 
years ago. 


THE MAN: Today his hair is a little 
thinner and grayer, his bald spot a 
little bigger, his face wrinkles a bit 
deeper. His weight is approximately 
the same, 175 pounds. 

About his health, the White House 
physician, Dr. Ross T. McIntire, ob- 
serves: “His heart and... his con- 
dition generally are fully as good, per- 
haps even better, than they were in 
1932.” 

Before the Roosevelts moved to the 
White House, the new First Lady said 
of her husband: “If paralysis couldn’t 
kill him, I guess the Presidency won't.” 
In some respects his infirmity has 
helped him. By sitting still and having 
others run his little errands, he gets 
more work done than do most bustling 
executives. Most of his moving about 
in the White House is done in a small 
wheel chair, because walking—with 
the aid of metal leg braces and an at- 
tendant’s arm—is slow and tedious. 

Mr. Roosevelt takes better care of 
himself than he used to. His work is 
more arduous, but he follows a strict 
regimen, eating lightly, exercising 
daily, and keeping fairly regular hours. 


SCHEDULE: At 8 each morning Edwin 
McDuffie, the Georgia Negro barber 
whom Mr. Roosevelt converted into a 
private valet, awakens him: “Eight 
o’clock, Mista President.” After a 
shave and a few calisthenics, the Presi- 
dent breakfasts in bed. The large 
morning meals he once ate have given 
way to an alternating schedule of 
“standard” and “light” breakfasts. Four 
days a week it is orange juice, one egg, 


one rasher of bacon, toast, and coffee; 
three days a week, just orange juice 
and milk. 

In his early White House days the 
President made the breakfast period 
a time for conferring with his secre- 
taries—‘‘Missy” (Marguerite Le Hand), 
“Steve” (Stephen Early), and ‘“Mac’” 
(Marvin McIntyre)—and occasionally 
with administration officials. Now he 
defers the conferences till after his pre- 
breakfast, indigo mood has vanished. 
While he eats, he scans important mail 
and the morning papers (usually The 
New York Times, New York Herald 
Tribune, Baltimore Sun, and Washing- 
ton Post). 

Rarely does the President arrive on 
time at his office in the Executive 
Wing. Conferences scheduled for 10:30 
are more than likely to start at 10:45 
or 11. In an average day he holds 
about fifteen separate conferences with 
individuals or groups. Invariably he 
includes one of these in his lunch hour. 
The guest and the President each get a 
tray of food from an electric warmer 
which is rolled into the office. Fre- 
quently the guest goes away hungry. 
Typical menu: soup, salad, coffee. 

About 4:30 the President stops con- 
ferring and digs into routine office 
work—studying government reports 
and bills. Somewhere between 5:30 
and 6, “Missy” pops into the office: 
“F.D., you’ve worked long enough 
now.” Feigning reluctance, the Presi- 
dent obeys, goes to the basement pool, 
and swims for about twenty minutes. 
Usually he is joined by Gus Gennerich, 
his affable bodyguard, and sometimes 
by a couple of the younger White House 
stenographers. 


Favorites: Dinner at 7:45 is gener- 
ally followed once a week by movies— 
newsreels and animated cartoons pre- 
ferred. Unless the dinner is one of the 
many formal White House affairs, the 
President goes to his upstairs study 
shortly afterwards and settles down 
to a night of work. During these eve- 
ning periods, he dictates most of his 
letters. 

The President climbs into bed at 
anywhere from 11 to 2. There he scans 
the evening papers, works over his pet 
stamp collection, or reads a bit of 
biography. 

His tastes haven’t changed much. He 
prefers simple foods; scrambled eggs, 
soup, and grapefruit rank high. He 
still smokes Camels (a little more than 
two packs a day). He dislikes candy 
and bananas. And he has abandoned 
“Home on the Range” as a favorite 
tune—but only because bands, Girl 
Scout troops, and women’s delegations 
serenaded him with it at every chance. 
Now his favorite is “Yellow Rose of 
Texas.” 


THE PRESIDENT: In 1907 Woodrow 
Wilson said the President was “the 
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most heavily burdened officer 
in the world.” Since then 
the burden has increased tre- 
mendously. Certainly, none 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s predeces- 
sors faced a greater assort- 
ment of responsibilities. 

Naturally a master of de- 
tail, he amazes subordinates 
with his minute knowledge 
of even the small alphabetical 
agencies. When budget prob- 
lems come up, he inevitably 
gets out a blue pencil and 
goes to work. He dotes on 
figures, though profound eco- 
nomics tends to bore him. 

The President shows com- 
plete confidence in his own 
ability. Louis Howe once put 
the Roosevelt executive phi- 
losophy into these words: “I 
will give my best to making 
each decision. But no single 
decision will make or break 
me. My real capital and 
value lie in my energy, will, 
steadfastness, and resource- 
fulness.” 

Friends say Mr. Roosevelt 
is completely conscious of 
mistakes he has made. He 
admitted to reporters that 
his monetary maneuvers 
failed to produce expected 
results, and he has spoken of 
one or two other errors. But 
such admissions are rare. As 
a result he is roundly criti- 
cized by many who remember his early 
outline of plans for tackling the de- 
pression: “Take a method and try it; 
if it fails, admit it frankly and try 
another.” 


COUNSELORS: The year-long illness of 
. Louis Howe and finally his death two 
months ago added to the possibility of 
future Presidential mistakes. The pass- 
ing of the wizened little Colonel who 
had been Mr. Roosevelt’s close friend 
and political nurse for twenty years 
deeply affected the President. It might 
also affect his policies, for Howe served 
as a cynical brake on Presidential en- 
thusiasm. Accurately describing him- 
self, Howe remarked “I am Franklin’s 
No-man.” 


Howe had little interest in New 
Deal philosophy, but he had a knack 
for spotting plans that might cause 
trouble. In such cases he would make 
the President think twice before acting. 
Significantly, Howe was ill when Mr. 
Roosevelt abruptly turned the airmail 
over to army flyers, with the result that 
twelve of the aviators were killed in 
six weeks and the administration was 
drenched with criticism. Again, Howe 
was in his sickbed last year when the 
President overrode army and PWA 
engineers to approve the Passama- 
quoddy dam project, an administration 
headache ever since. 


Today there is no one who actually 
fills Howe’s place. The nearest ap- 
proach is probably Charles R. Michel- 
son, the Democratic National Com- 
mittee’s publicity director. He con- 


fers frequently with the President, 
stands near him at press conferences, 
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and helps him prepare speeches. He 
was absent from the press conference 
where Mr. Roosevelt referred to the 
Supreme Court’s “horse-and-buggy- 
day” philosophy. 

With elections coming on, Postmaster 
General Farley has again become a 
close Roosevelt adviser. On politics his 
advice means everything; on policies, 
nothing. 

Other so-called advisers have come 
and gone in a _ steady procession: 
Sprague, Berle, Warburg, Douglas, 
Johnson, Walker, Richberg, Warren 
. . - In truth most of these were idea 
men, rather than Richelieus. Inti- 
mates say the President has never been 
one to adopt others’ ideas in full detail. 
Ordinarily, his procedure has been to 
hear a wide variety of opinions, 
schemes, and plans, then reach his own 
conclusion—often a mixture of several 
suggestions. 

Raymond Moley, even for months 
after he left the official administration 
fold, served as an idea funnel—listen- 
ing to dozens of schemes, weeding some 
out, correlating others, and submitting 
reports to President Roosevelt. In the 
last half-year, Moley—as editor of 
Today magazine—has gone in for 
criticizing administration plans, par- 
ticularly the new corporation tax. 

Among the President’s idea men to- 
day, top rank goes to ex-SEC Chair- 
man Joseph P. Kennedy, even. though 
he has quit the administration to re- 
turn to private business. While the 
President is troubled by his budget, as 
at present, RFC Chairman Jesse Jones 
stands high. Mr. Roosevelt still likes 
and respects Prof. Felix Frankfurter of 





Harvard, but he is far from 
a No. 1 adviser. WPA Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins rates 
well; Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes has tumbled from 
grace. As a friend, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau is exceedingly close to 
the President, but not as a 
counselor. 


Ex-advisers report that one 
reason for the turnover in 
Presidential counselors is Mr. 
Roosevelt’s dislike of the 
word no. He prefers to in- 
dicate disagreement by a 
slight shaking of the head or 
by complete silence. As a 
result, many leave his office 
mistakenly believing the 
President agrees wholeheart- 
edly with them. Ultimately 
the misunderstanding leads 
to squabbles. 


Cuirs: Much of the ad- 
ministration’s work is done 
on small memo leafs, a stack 
of which lie on the President’s 
desk. As ideas strike him, he 
jots down notes to his Cabi- 
net officers and administra- 
tors. One to Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull might 
read: “C. H.—What’s hap- 
pened to the Argentine Trade 
Agreement? . . . FDR.” 
Called ‘‘chits” by the White 
House staff, these notes go 
out by the score each day. 

Under Mr. Roosevelt, Cabinet meet- 
ings have lapsed into unimportance— 
to an even greater extent than in the 
Hoover era. Occasionally the members 
debate an important plan and often 
Vice President Garner takes the op- 
portunity to record his cautious views 
on some new scheme. But generally 
they amount to little more than light 
banter—with President Roosevelt and 
Attorney General Cummings cast as 
star wisecrackers. 


Even now that the alphabet agencies 
have lost much of their importance, the 
Cabinet meetings are far from mo- 
mentous. Franklin Roosevelt prefers 
to do his work in groups of two or 
three. 

THE POLITICIAN: Those who see 
the President regularly report that he 
eyes next November with sublime op- 
timism, although he is fully aware of 
the complaints being made against him 
—reckless and excessive spending, dic- 
tatorship, violation of the platform. 

He has said nothing publicly in an- 
swer to charges that he willfully 
scrapped the 1932 Democratic platform. 
Aides, of course, hold that unforeseen 
events forced his hand. The truth is 
that he has carried out more of the 
planks than is usually realized. 

In general, he recalls that similar 
complaints were used in the 1934 Con- 
gressional elections—when for the first 
time in history an administration in 
power had its mandate from the people 
not only renewed but partly enlarged. 

Now the President gets additional 
confidence from reliable straw votes 
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like that of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion, showing that his popu- 
larity has zoomed upward in the last 
nine months. Moreover, he has the 
recovery argument, illustrated by such 
figures as the following Federal Re- 
serve Board tabulation: 
Percentage of 1923-25 average 
Index March, 1933 March, 1936 

Industrial 

production 60 96 
Construction 

contracts (value) 47 
Factory 

employment 59 84 
Freight-car 

loadings 48 62 

On the other hand, Mr. Roosevelt is 
aware that hate of him among the 
affluent classes has increased steadily. 

Until recently he rather prided him- 
self on. that hate. In his message at 
the opening of Congress in January he 
caustically labeled such opposition 
“intrenched greed.” 


Lately, the call has gone out to ad- 
ministration officials to corral all pos- 
sible influential figures into the New 
Deal fold. Businessmen who didn’t 
know Franklin Roosevelt ever thought 
of them have been invited to the White 
House, greeted cordially, and asked for 
advice. In one week last month, Roose- 
velt visitors included Myron Taylor, 
chairman of U. S. Steel; Walter C. 
Teagle, president of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey; Walter P. Chrysler, motor- 
maker; Owen D. Young, chairman of 
General Electric; and William L. Clay- 
ton, wealthy cotton factor who recently 
quit the Liberty League. 


CAMPAIGN: Mr. Roosevelt will en- 
counter stern opposition in the news- 
papers, overwhelmingly friendly in the 
early days of the New Deal. At that 
time, his vigorous emergency action 
combined with his frank attitude to- 
ward correspondents stood him in good 
stead with the newspapers. But today 
the American press, normally 65% Re- 
publican, is approximately 75% anti- 
toosevelt. 

Radio: will play a major part in the 
Roosevelt campaign. In his series of 
speeches last fortnight, the President 


showed he had lost none of his broad- 
casting ability. In fact he has been 
working to improve it. _He has each 
radio speech recorded by Radio and 
Film Methods Corp., then listens to it 
carefully, and consults with Ralph 
Steinberg about improving his tech- 
nique. 

The President’s campaign, White 
House correspondents predict, will also 
rely heavily on personal contact. They 
recall that he set an all-time national 
campaigning record with 800 speeches 
in his 1920 Vice Presidential race. And 
they believe that shortly after a two- 
week cruise with his sons off New Eng- 
land—to rest from this week’s National 
Convention activities—he will don the 
battered felt hat he has superstitiously 
worn in his last three campaigns, board 
a special train, and be off on the first 
of a series of “politickin” jaunts. 

This week, betting odds on a Roose- 
velt victory in November stood: 7 to 5. 








DEGREES: Kolbe Suggests Exams 
Should Be a Lifelong Sentence 


In the midst of last week’s degree- 
conferring oratory—Yale gave Sinclair 
Lewis a Doctorate of Letters after Prof. 
William Lyon Phelps compared him to 
Shakespeare and Dickens—Dr. Parke 
R. Kolbe, president of the Drexel In- 
stitute, spoke plain words. 

Graduates, said the head of the Phil- 
adelphia technology school, should 
prove their worth not merely to obtain 
degrees but to retain them. He sug- 
gested colleges and universities should 
compel their degree-holders to return 
every five years for reexamination. 
Those who fiunked should have their 
degrees revoked. 

Such a plan, he thought, “might lead 
college graduates to prize their degrees 
more highly and might stimulate them 
to better effort throughout a lifetime.” 


FELLOWSHIPS: Middlesex School 
Gets an Academic Transfusion 


As a private school attains age, suc- 
cess, and renown, the headmaster faces 
an inevitable fact: his new students 
tend to be duplicates of the old. Fre- 
quently they are sons of former grad- 
uates, reared in the same sections of 
the country, bearing the same racial, 
economic, and religious stamp: 

Last year Frederick Winsor, ruddy- 
complexioned headmaster of Middlesex 
School, Concord, Mass., decided to pre- 
vent his 34-year-old institution from 
settling into this traditional rut. In- 
stead of drawing “a homogeneous 
group representing one class,” he 
sought to attract “a group recruited 
from an area as broad as the nation 
itself, representing a wide variety of 
home surroundings and standards of 
living.” 

As © .darvard overseer, Winsor had 
seen .ne Harvard Prize Fellowships 
draw to» Cambridge fresh blood from 
five Midwestern States each year; an” 
he knew, too, how the Rhodes &cr .ar- 
ships bring students from all parts of 
the world to Oxford. 

Taking these two schemes as guides, 
the Middlesex headmaster abolished his 
school’s hit-and-miss scholarships, and 
set up others designed to draw new 
students from five geographical divi- 
sions covering the United States. 

Middlesex faculty* members traveled 
thousands of miles to interview pros- 
pective candidates, and take stock of 
personalities, qualifications, and family 
backgrounds. From their preliminary 
selection, 163 lads took competitive 
examinations, given in cooperation with 
the Educational Records Bureau of New 
York City. They included a theme, an 
I.Q. test, and speed, accuracy, and vo- 
cabulary exams. They were framed to 
discover ability rather than factual 
knowledge for which a candidate might 
possibly cram himself into a high 
grade. 

From the results, the school chose 26 
scholars. Towards annual expense of 
$1,350, each scholarship pays from $350 


Frederick Winsor, Headmaster, and Some Middlesex School Boys ‘Digging’ in the Library 
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to $950, according to the individual’s 
need. 

Last week Winsor announced the 
year’s standing of the prize escholars: 
their average grade was 82.3 per cent, 
ten points above the class average. 
Even more gratifying was the fact that 
the prize scholars spurred the other 
students to higher grades. 

Next Spring Middlesex will continue 
its innovation by holding examinations 
for six more scholarships. Eventually 
the school will contain .thirty prize 
scholars, six entering and six graduat- 
ing each year. 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE: Prof. Adams 
Speaks Her Mind on Dr. Ham 


Mary Lyon, a pioneer in women’s 
education, opened Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary 99 years ago. Spurning popular 
ladies’ academies for the new one at 
South Hadley, Mass., where they could 
study “literary” subjects and get a 
diploma, 80 girls that year filled the 
institution’s single building. Twelve 
months later, the seminary had won 
such fame it had to refuse admittance 
to 400. 

From that day to this, Mount Hol- 
yoke—no longer a seminary; now a col- 
lege with more than 8,000 alumnae— 
has kept its strong feminine viewpoint. 
A woman has always been its head, 
and today only four men hold full pro- 
fessorships on its faculty of 50. 

Three weeks ago Mount Holyoke’s 
trustees—17 men and 7 women—broke 
with the century-old tradition. To suc- 
ceed President Mary .E. Woolley, who 
retires next year, they chose Dr. Ros- 
well Gray Ham, English professor at 
Yale. 

The campus buzzed with .surprise— 
and then with open indignation. Prof. 
A. Elizabeth Adams crystallized cam- 
pus reaction in a 1,000-word open let- 
ter to the trustees. 

“From the fundamental biological 
qualification,” wrote the white-haired 
zoology professor, “the best person to 
head.a college for women is a properly 
qualified woman -and to head a college 
for men is a properly qualified man.” 

Furthermore, asked Dr. Adams, why 
had trustees brushed aside replies to a 
faculty questionnaire in which 82 per 
cent asked for a woman president? 
Why did they also ignore “the ex- 
pressed preference of the alumnae for 
a woman’? 

Catching up the trustees’ statement 
that ‘“‘the college ... has always been 
ready to depart from tradition when 
such a course seemed required by ex- 
isting circumstances,’ Dr. Adams de- 
manded fuller details of the “circum- 
stances.”’ 

Still another thought disturbed the 
faculty protester: “Do the trustees also 
plan some changes in the standards 
and character of Mount Holyoke that 
can be achieved only by a man?” 

Last week Dr. Adams had no answer 
from the trustees. But she had moral 
support from the American Association 
of University Women meeting at Dur- 
ham, N. H. Miss Dorothy Kenyon, 
deputy commissioner of licenses in 
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Prof. Elizabeth Adams, Champion of 
Mount Holyoke’s Broken Tradition 


New York City, brought the Mount 
Holyoke case before 200 delegates and 
hinted at a way to preserve feminine 
leadership in women’s colleges: “It is 
not the students or the faculty who de- 
cide on the next president; it is the 
trustees. We should be thinking about 
that.” 
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ANNAPOLIS: Negro Embarks ona 


Course No Negro Ever Finished 


Last week, for the first time in 61 
years, a Negro plebe—James L. John- 
son Jr. of Chicago—entered the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
He was appointed by Democratic Rep- 
resentative Arthur W. Mitchell of Illi- 
nois. 

Son of a railway mail clerk, Johnson 
got an average grade of “A” at the 
Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C., 
and the same ranking during his three 
years at the Case School of Applied 
Science; Cleveland. Representative 
Mitchell was impressed not only with 
Johnson’s high scholastic standing but 
also with his ability to get along with 
white people. During his Case days he 
shared a room with a white classmate. 

Although he has a room to himself 
in Bancroft Hall, Johnson eats with 
other midshipmen. He appeared anx- 
ious last week to be friendly with his 
classmates during recreation periods, 
but their standoffish attitude prevented 
him from mingling with them. 

The midshipmen, while recognizing 
Johnson’s legal and moral right to en- 
ter Annapolis, strongly resent his pres- 
ence. Whether the Negro will be recog- 
nized or allowed membership on teams 
—he is a good sprinter and high jump- 
er—will not be decided until the First 
Class, which takes the lead in student 
actions, returns from its Summer train- 
ing cruise. 

Johnson, whose education will cost 
the lfederal Government $31,000 if he 
graduates, is the fourth Negro to enter 
Annapolis. None of the others finished 
the course. 

At West Point, Negro students have 


been more successful. Three days be- 
fore Johnson entered Annapolis, Ben- 
jamin Oliver Davis Jr. was graduated 
from the military academy. He was 
the fourth member of his race to win 
an .Army diploma. 
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Minor Note: From the bottom of an 
18-foot church organ pipe, Washington, 
D. C., firemen extracted Barbara Wal- 
lace, 14. The girl, who had spent a day 
there, could not explain how she got in. 
Her mother said Barbara had lapses of 
memory. 

Cotp Casu: F. L. McCammand of 
Marshalltown, Iowa, gave a testimonial 
dinner to faithful employes. Spooning 
into their ice cream, they found checks 
totaling $4,600. 

MISCONSTRUCTED: Des Moines, Iowa, 
policemen, examining William Benja- 
min’s automobile, learned that several 
items were missing. The car lacked 
brakes, headlight bulbs, horn, wind- 
shield wiper, and rear warning light 
and Benjamin had no driver’s license. 

MARRIAGE LICENSE: Seeking a .new 
scene for an old ceremony, Capt. John 
C. Benson, 73, arranged an unde.*ater 
wedding off a Seattle beach. A jammed 
air pump nearly caused his suffocation, 
and a leaking suit almost drowned the 
minister, but Captain Benson finally 
.took Mrs. Elizabeth Pardee, 57, to wife. 

Pin Money: Anton Westoff, watch- 
man on a highway job, requested the 
Arizona Industrial Commission to com- 
pensate him for a compound fracture 
of his wooden leg. ‘What physician at- 
tended you?” an investigator asked. 
Westoff’s reply: “A carpenter.” 

BamBino: Leaning over her son’s 
crib, Mrs. Henry Schleidt, of East 
Hampton, Conn., tried to tuck him un- 
der the covers. Playfully, little Henry, 
3, kicked up his toes and broke his 
mother’s jaw in three places. 

LoneELY: In Denver, George Latimer 
deliberately violated his parole because 
he couldn’t get a job. He asked to be 
sent back to McNeil Island penitentiary. 
“They treat you pretty swell there, the 
grub is excellent, and I'll have some 
buddies I can talk to.” 

Rent Rose: For conversion into a 
playground, the Daniel Bradleys have 
rented a lot to Harold H. Beebe, 
member of the Pitman, N. J., Board of 
Education. Beebe’s annual payment: 
one red rose. 

Rare or THE Lock: From a gentle- 
man in Arkansas, A. O. Murphey, of 
Barnesville, Ga., received a remorseful 
note: “Forty years ago, when I was a 
boy 13 years old, I put up at the 
Murphey wagonyard and stole the lock 
off the gate. It was then worth 15 
cents. I now send you $2 to pay for it 
and interest.” 





Old JIM 


BRIDGER 


Told BRIGHAM YOUNG 
a Prophetic Whopper! 


WueEn Bricuam Youne led his heroic pioneers in- 
to Utah in 1847, he encountered old Jim Bridger, 
fabulous story-teller, who had discovered Great 
Salt Lake 23 years earlier. 


This Munchausen of the mountains claimed,among 
other things, that he had “made sugar for the last 
twenty years” in this forbidding country. But he 
painted a dismal outlook for corn or grain. Quot- 
“Bridger said to me: ‘Mr. 
Young, I would give a thou- 
sand dollars if I knew that an 
ear of corn could be ripened 


in these mountains...I’ve tried 
999 


ing Brigham Young: 


in vain. 


Brigham Young proved they 


could grow corn—and sugar, 


too! Old Jim Bridger’s sugar 
story may have come from tast- 
ing the sap of some tree of the 
maple family, perhaps a box 
elder, but he was right at least 
in his notion that the Utah 
climate was favorable to sugar 
production. 


This was demonstrated when 
the Mormons, cut off from the 
states and harrassed by both 


Indian and white enemies, 


One of a series of advertisements to 
promote the sale of beet sugar and to 
remind America of the resourceful- 
ness, efficiency and necessity ofthe 
beet sugar industry. 


UNITED STATES BE 


432 GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 


needed desperately the energy of sugar. They re- 
peated an old experience of isolated people de- 
nied sugar. They undertook to produce their own. 
They had to. Beet sugar machinery was purchased 
in Liverpool, shipped to New Orleans, then up the 
river. Fifty-two ox teams in 1852 overcame terrific 
hardships but finally tugged the equipment from 
Leavenworth to Utah. Five hundred bushels of 
beet seed arrived safely. 


The great beet sugar industry 
of Utah had started—an exploit 
hardly paralleled in American 
experience. It took years to 
overcome pioneer difficulties. 
Today an impressive monu- 
ment to the pioneer sugar ma- 
kers testifies that Utah is one 
of the most important sugar- 
producing states in the Union. 
.-Thus the Mormons proved 
again what France and Ger- 
many learned through bitter 
economic and military struggle 
—that sugar is indispensable 
to life—and that it’s a wise 
policy to produce at least a 
portion of the needed supply 
within the area where it will 
be consumed. 

“The Silver Wedge,” a booklet de- 

per the beet ~— industry, has 

recently been published. A limited 


onumar of copies are available for 
distribution on request. 


SUS GAR ASSOCIATION 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 








It does more than LUU ottice jobs 


SPEEDILY - QUIETLY - ACCURATELY 


Now, for little more than the cost of a typewriter, 
you can own this new electric addressing and data- 
writing machine . . . a new-principle, expense- 
reducing Addressograph that can save money in 
scores of ways for businesses, non-commercial or- 
ganizations and departments in municipal, county, 
state and federal governments. 


This new machine speeds up “paper work’”’ in 
factories . . . in advertising and selling .. . in routing 
and shipping . . . in billing and accounting... in 
collecting . . . in making payments. 


From indestructible metal typing units, embossed 
with names, addresses, facts, figures and other 
frequently-used data, it duplicates typewriting at 
the rate of over 20 complete impressions per minute 
. .. 1200, 1500 or more per hour. It does addressing 
on all kinds of communications and data-writing on 
all kinds of forms. 


Ten to twenty times faster than manual methods, it 
does selective addressing and data-writing . . . does 
automatic listing . . . personalizes Multigraph letters 
. . . dates, numbers and signs checks and other 
forms, and counts them . . . writes short messages 
on post cards, inserts, statements. And never makes 
a mistake! 


To write the same names or same data ky hand 
or typewriter would require fifty, a hundred or more 
motions. Class 900 Addressograph does the same 
writing with ONE swift motion. A new 32-page 
booklet explains Addressograph methods and pre- 
sents information about this new, low-priced Class 
900 Addressograph. A copy will be mailed on 


request. 
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CLASS 900 ADDRESSOGRAP! 


$14250 


F. O. B. CLEVELAND 
WITHOUT STAND OR ATTACHMENTS 
CONVENIENT PAYMENTS 


R OF MANY FEATURES 


Position of classification 
tabs indicates whether 
unit is to print or skip. 

Roller platen produces 
quality ribbon-print im- 
pressions from typing 
units. 

Three-key control sim- 
plifies and speeds oper- 
ation. Prints consecu- 
tively, repeats or skips at 
will 


Electric power never 
before available in a 
light-weight, low-cost 


Addressograph—a BIG 
saver of time and effort. 





Here are a few advantages of 
the new Class 900 machine: 





1. Powered by a universal elec- 
tric motor, builtintothe machine. 
Plug into any light socket. Use 
on stand or desk. 


2. New principle provides prac- 
tically noiseless operation. 
Finger-tip control makes use 
fast and easy. 


3. Quality work is assured by 
roller platen. Long and short 
lines print uniformly sharp. 


4. Will print all or any part of 
data or name and address 01n 
typing units. 


5. Exceedingly simple mech« 1- 
ically, insuring trouble-free s »r- 
vice for many years. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPA ‘Y 
DIVISION OF 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRA 2H 
CORPORATION, CLEVELAND, Of 10 
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POPE: In Appreciation He Sends 


His Blessing to a Presbyterian 


Last Summer, Rachel K. McDowell, 
religion editor of The New York Times, 
begged an extra week to tack onto her 
usual fortnight’s holiday. In her lug- 
gage, “in a sort of ‘sacred apart’ from 

. other garments,” she packed away 
“a last year’s black dress, a small black 
felt hat, new black slippers, a small 
black veil, black hose, and black gloves.” 

Then, guarding carefully a letter of 
introduction from Cardinal Hayes, “the 
dear Shepherd of New York,” Miss Mc- 
Dowell boarded a liner for Italy and 
the Pope. 

Back in New York, Miss McDowell 
(“Presbyterianism seems just as much 
a part of me as my arms or my eyes 
or my ears’) sent an account of her 
Papal audience to The Catholic News. 

Dressed in her black clothes, she en- 
tered Castel Gandolfo, the Pope’s Sum- 
mer villa, a small bottle of smelling 
salts hidden in her handkerchief and a 
rosary draped over her arm. Waiting 
for the Pontiff to appear, she chatted 
with a pilgrim from the Bronx—‘which 
shows the world is not so big’’—and 
then dropped to her knees when His 
Holiness, “‘a vision of simplicity,” en- 
tered the room. 

Then the climax: “The Supreme Pon- 
tiff is coming my way. In less than a 
minute he will be standing over me 
and I will be looking up into his face 
and kissing his ring. 

“And now he is over me. I kiss his 
ring. I touch his hand extended. I 
prolong the touch a second. I wish I 
might never have to wash my right 
hand again. It seemed to me the next 
most beautiful thing to seeing Jesus 
Christ Himself .. .” 

From Catholics came words of praise 
that a Presbyterian should write so 
lovingly of her visit to the Holy Father. 
They persuaded Miss McDowell to let 
the Paulist Press bind her article in 
white with the Papal coat of arms en- 
graved on the cover and have it sent 
to the Pope. 

Last week in New York, Cardinal 
Hayes received a letter from Monsig- 
nor Venini, the Pope’s secretary. He 
wrote that the book pleased His Holi- 
ness very much; and in evidence of his 
appreciation, the Holy Father sent Miss 
McDowell his Apostolic Benediction. 


& 
CONGREGATIONALISTS : Babson 
Is Chosen Moderator of Church 


To the gates of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege—deserted last week by students 
and turned over to 1,500 churchmen at- 
tending the General Council of the Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches— 
Roger W. Babson drove his automobile. 
But because his car didn’t carry the 
council’s official sticker, a policeman 
who didn’t know Congregationalism’s 
outstanding layman refused to let him 
drive in. He had to get out and walk. 


Inside Student Alumnae Hall on the 
South Hadley, Mass., college grounds, 
there was no question of recognizing 
Babson’s white goatee and tall, robust 
figure. Delegates, who had slept the 
previous night in dormitories, forgot 
their complaints about the lightness of 
the college girls’ blankets, and rushed 
to greet him. 

Before tackling the business of the 
eight-day meeting—missionary reports, 
church finances, dwindling congrega- 
tions, and a new service book—the 865 
voting delegates, representing 6,350 
churches and 3,085,000 persons, elected 
Babson to the Moderatorship of the 
Church, its highest post of honor. 


In his Moderatorial address, Babson 
pleaded for ‘‘a willingness to sacrifice, 
to have more children, and to give 


ACME 
Roger W. Babson Collects Stamps, 
Statistics, and Success Formulas 


them home Christian training ...a 
firm stand against liquor, gambling, 
late parties, questionable movies,’’ and 
sounded a call to rouse “the nation’s 
40,000,000 Protestant Church members 
[who] do not care enough about saving 
democracy to vote.” 


Graduated from Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1898, Babson 
went to Arizona to cure what doctors 
called his hopeless tuberculosis. Now 

61 a week from Monday—he rushes 
about in his invariable gray suits, eats 
hearty meals, mostly of vegetables 
with only a little meat, rides horseback, 
collects stamps and autographs and 
Isaac Newton’s books, talks and writes 
incessantly, and from Babson Park, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., directs Bab- 
son's Statistical Organization with its 
branches in 26 American cities. 


Babson says he predicted the 1929 
crash. When no one heeded his warn- 
ing he offered consolation: ‘“The foun- 
dation of fortunes is not laid in the 
blue skies of booms, but in the hard 
pan of depressions.” He is keen on 
thrift and notes that “five dollars will 
start five one-dollar savings accounts 
in five banks.’”’ His receipt for success 
is ‘Take God into partnership and quit 
trying to go it alone.” 


FOURTH ESTATE 


SCRIBNER’S: Logan, Who Raked 
It Over the Coals, Is Editor Now 





As a routine English-class assign- 
ment, a young New York University 
instructor two years ago asked his pu- 
pils to make a survey of 60-odd United 
States magazines. An avalanche of ma- 
terial poured in—critical analysises, 
discussions of story techniques, and 
sharp studies of mechanical require- 
ments. 

As he plowed through the student 
reports, an idea popped into the teach- 
er’s head. Industry had its efficiency 
men, and newspapers their trouble 
shooters. Why didn’t magazines have 
sharp-eyed sages who could analyze 
contents from a detached point of view, 
make critical suggestions, and possibly 
shore up waning circulations? There- 
upon Prof. Harlan D. Logan, 31-year- 
old Rhodes Scholar and high-scoring 
Western Conference basketball player, 
set himself up in a sideline business. 

Requests for analysises came from 
dozens of magazines—Life, Liberty, and 
Vanity Fair among them. Last week 
brought another sort of appeal—to take 
the editor’s chair at Scribner’s, replac- 
ing Alfred Dashiell who joined the edi- 
torial staff of Reader’s Digest. The 
invitation was drafted after Logan re- 
ported on the magazine, explaining 
what was needed to modernize it and 
lead lost subscribers back to the fold. 

It is unlikely that many of Scribner’s 
43,000 readers will recognize the month- 
ly when Logan’s reforms are instituted. 
The magazine will expand from 64 to 
96 pages. It will also be larger and 
glossier. A colored picture will splash 
over its present sedate cover. Inside, 
three-column make-up will shrink to 
two. William Lyon Phelps’s usual col- 
umn will give way to “Scribner’s Pre- 
sents”—-a monthly introduction of a 
new author. Fiction will make up half 
the new book, as opposed to the present 
25 per cent. 

The author of these changes was 
born in Starkville, Miss., and educated 
at the University of Indiana. In college 
he collected a Phi Beta Kappa key and 
letters in track (javelin and high 
jump), baseball, basketball, and tennis. 
During the Winter of 1924-25 he was 
the highest scorer in Western Confer- 
ence basketball, and won the confer- 
ence medal for scholastic and athletic 
prowess. 

After postgraduate work at Columbia 
he went to Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar 
but “found the climate unbearable.” 
He broke through the English universi- 
ty’s frigid crust, played on the tennis 
team, and finally gave it all up because 
he “was aging at an alarming rate.” 
So he decided to come home where he 
could “lead a more active life with less 
wear and tear.” 

Logan will be the fourth editor Scrib- 
ner’s has had since it started 49 years 
ago. The first two, Edward L. Burlin- 
game and Robert Bridges, solidly en- 
trenched the magazine’s literary ex- 
cellence and built circulation up to 
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200,000 readers. Through its pages 
have marched such literary lights as 
Henry James, George Meredith, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, James M. Barrie, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, James Gibbons 
Huneker, Woodrow Wilson, Ernest 
Hemingway. These and dozens of others 
like them make Scribner’s indexes read 
like a great literary Who’s Who of the 
last half century. 


RESIGNATION : Roy Howard Tires 
Of Editing and Turns Reporter 


In 1920 the late Edward W. Scripps, 
grizzled, muckraking owner of the na- 
' tion’s first chain of newspapers, handed 
control of his properties to his youngest 
and only surviving son—Robert Paine 
Scripps. Almost immediately young 
Bob took into partnership a small, dap- 
per, gaudily dressed employe. So im- 
pressed was young Scripps with Roy 
W. Howard that he changed the name 
of the chain from Scripps-McRae to 
Scripps-Howard. 

Together they launched a lusty cam- 
paign of expansion. Sprinkling millions 
up and down the country, they acquired 
the successful Pittsburgh Press—a 
$6,200,000 item—bought less expensive 
papers in El Paso, Indianapolis, and 
Memphis, and started others in Bir- 
mingham and Knoxville. Finally in 1927 
they crossed their Rubicon into terri- 
tory the elder Scripps had warned them 
never to invade. In New York they 
purchased The Telegram for $1,800,000. 

Thereafter they poured an estimated 
$7,000,000 into the decrepit little news- 
paper that scarcely dented the solidly 
entrenched line-up of Manhattan eve- 
ning newspapers. Then in 1931 the two 
men got their big chance. In a whirl- 
wind of conferences and little publicized 
court appearances, they closed a deal 
for The World properties belonging to 
Joseph Pulitzer’s heirs. After killing 
the Sunday and morning . editions, 
Scripps and Howard combined The 
Evening World with their newspaper to 
make the outstandingly prosperous 


Roy W. Howard Wants to Be a Reporter Again. . .« 





World-Telegram. The suc- 
ceeded from the start. 

Last week Scripps-Howard news- 
papers numbered 24 and their circula- 
tion totaled 2,004,000. Only the Hearst 
chain and the two huge Patterson- 
McCormick properties—The Chicago 
Tribune and The New York Daily News 
—sell more newspapers to Americans. 

This week Roy Howard—who ranks 
among the first half dozen newspaper 
men in the country—made big Fourth 
Estate news. Thursday brought formal 
announcement of his resignation from 
his job as chairman of the Scripps- 
Howard’s board. 

“Mr. Howard, as_ second largest 
stockholder, continues as chairman of 
the executive committee’—the state- 
ment ran—‘and as _ president and 
editor of The New York World-Tele- 
gram. He is divesting himself of ad- 
ministrative responsibilities in order to 
associate himself... in purely editorial 
activities ...” 

Mr. Howard put his case more suc- 
cinctly: “I am tired of being an editor, 
I want to be a reporter.” 

People who have watched Scripps- 
Howard editorial policy closely, theo- 
rized that there might be yet another 
reason. Although the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers stumped violently for Al 
Smith for the 1932 Democratic nomi- 
nation, they rode triumphantly into the 
Roosevelt camp after the convention. 
During the first New Deal years the 
newspapers championed the President, 
but have lately grown more critical. 

Rumor, persistent for the past six 
months, has had Scripps desiring active 
championing of the President and 
Howard wanting a policy of aloofness. 
Howard, second largest stockholder, 
felt the New Deal had given big busi- 
ness too many knuckle thumpings. 
And, as a man worth $15,000,000, he 
had little difficulty seeing sense in big 
business’s complaints. 

The President—Howard is said to 
have argued—would be reelected any- 
way; it would be better to return him 
by a reasonable number of votes, than 
by a “dictatorial” majority. 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS BY GEORG HEYER 


-.. And William W. Hawkins Will Give Him a Chance 





Official spokesmen for the vast news- 
paper combine categorically denied 
that policy on the New Deal had any- 
thing to do with the Little Corporal’s 
stepping down from his high place. 
“Rumors of internal dissension are non- 
sense.” They pointed out that last 
month the Cincinnati convention of 
Scripps-Howard editors came out for 
the President—without saying, how- 
ever, how far they would go. 

Long years of faithful service lifted 
William W. Hawkins, general manager 
and Howard’s old friend, to the board 
chairmanship. Only a few months sep- 
arate their ages—53. 

With the general manager’s chair 
vacant, members of the Fourth Estate 
recalled that on two previous occasions 
its occupants (Howard and Hawkins) 
came from the presidency of the United 
Press. After making the UP what it 
is in the journalistic world today, Karl 
A. Bickel resigned that job in April, 
1935. He has repeatedly told friends 
that henceforth he wants lighter rather 
than heavier duties. So observers spec- 
ulated all the more as to who would 
succeed Hawkins. 

Apr. 19, 1883, in Springfield, Mo., 
Xenophon Hawkins puffed out a proud 
chest. His wife had borne him a son. 
In 1901 the boy—William Waller Haw- 
kins—finished high school and started 
work for The Springfield (Mo.) Repub- 
lican. By the time his contemporaries 
had got their college degrees, he had 
worked his way through three Louis- 
ville, Ky., papers and had a reporter’s 
job in New York. 

He met Roy Howard, worked with 
him in the dingy news room of the old 
Publisher’s Press, and helped him found 
United Press in 1907. Thirteen years 
later he trailed Howard into the presi- 
dency of the news-gathering organiza- 
tion—just as he again trailed him this 
week. 

Many Scripps-Howard men attribute 
much of Howard’s success to the level- 
headed Hawkins. His calm, methodical 
manner contrasts sharply with his for- 
mer superior’s temperamental energy. 
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PURSUERS: Seversky Threatens 


Bombing Tortoises Turned Hare 


At the end of the World War, the 
average bombing plane had a top speed 
of about 90 miles per hour. To in- 
tercept raids by such ships, pursuit 
planes had developed speeds of 120 to 
140. 

Steadily during the intervening years 
bomber speeds have climbed upward. 
This Spring the Army Air Corps placed 
orders for huge, long-range Boeings 
that fly 250 miles an hour and big Doug- 
lases almost as fast. At the time there 
was hardly a pursuit plane in the coun- 
try that could fly with, much less over- 
take, them. Moreover, bombers now 
carry such heavy and efficient machine- 
gun armament, no small plane would 
dare attack unless it possessed marked 
superiority in speed and maneuverabil- 
ity. 

Last week the Air Corps decided it 
had found the answer. To the Sever- 
sky Aircraft Corp. of Farmingdale, 
N. Y., it awarded a contract for 77 sin- 
gle-seater pursuits and parts equiva- 
lent to eight more. Price: $1,636,250. 

Tiny, low-winged, all-metal mono- 
planes, these new “P35s” incorporate 
every modern efficiency device that air- 
plane designers have yet perfected. 
Their landing gears fold neatly into the 
wings. Wings, fuselage, and tail sur- 
faces are built into a single integral 
structure and are superstreamlined. A 
wing flap is used to cut down landing 
speed. A sliding, transparent “canopy” 
protects the pilot and eliminates the 
wind resistance an open cockpit would 
cause. The big, fourteen-cylinder, 
twin-row Pratt & Whitney engine de- 
velops more than 1,000 horsepower and 
drives the newest of constant-speed, 
three-blade propellers. The Air Corps 
issued no official speed figures at the 
conclusion of its tests, but designers 
are certain the ships’ top speed is no less 
than 300 miles an hour. 








Bui_per: Alexander P. de Seversky 
began designing aircraft and inventing 
aeronautical equipment in the midst of 
a meteoric career as a World War com- 
bat pilot. He was shot down in the 
early months of Eastern Front fighting. 
Injuries received in the crash required 
the amputation of his right leg. A 
year later he had risen to command 
of the Baltic Pursuit Group of the Rus- 
sian Naval Air Service. Flying with 
an artificial limb, he had run his string 
of official victories to thirteen. 

The revolution developed while Se- 
versky was in Washington with the Rus- 
sian Naval Aviation Mission, and pre- 
vented his return to Moscow. He re- 
mained here first as test pilot, later as 
consulting engineer to the United States 
Army Air Service. 

Since 1922 he has been busy on a long 
list of inventions: bomb sights; retract- 
able landing gears for use on land, 
water, and ice; new methods of metal 
structural design; wing flaps. ... 

In 1931 he organized Seversky Air- 
craft and constructed a ship larger but 
of much the same basic design as his 
present pursuit. To it he fitted an am- 
phibian landing gear. With it he set a 
new world’s speed record for that type 
of airplane—180 miles an hour. 

With the backing of Paul Moore, a 
director of Bankers Trust, National Bis- 
cuit, and American Can, the handsome, 
curly-headed Russian-American im- 
proved his designs. Last year the Air 
Corps gave him an order for thirty-five 
200-mile-an-hour landplane trainers for 
intermediate instruction between pri- 
mary and service flying. 

Last Fall he turned up at the Na- 
tional Air Races with his cocker span- 
iel, Vodka, and an improved model of 
his amphibian. In spite of its floats, 
he took fourth place in the Thompson 
Trophy Race, America’s top flight air- 
plane speed contest. 

Two weeks later, with Vodka as his 
only passenger, he flew the same ship 
to a new world’s amphibian speed 
record of 230.4 miles an hour—40 miles 
an hour better than the record pre- 
viously established. 
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AIR EXPRESS: Traffic Increase 
Calls Out TW A’s Retired Ships 


Feb. 1, nine airlines, which had for- 
merly relied on General Air Express 
for soliciting, booking, pickup, and de- 
livery of their express traffic, swung 
over to the Railway Express Agency. 
That gave Railway 20 out of 23 do- 
mestic lines as well as the Pan Ameri- 
can Airways System, a total airway 
network of 66,000 miles. 

The only important dissenter was ag- 
gressive Transcontinental & Western 
Air Inc. (TWA). For it alone, Gen- 
eral maintained its offices, continued to 
advertise, and stressed the convenience 
of its pickup and delivery through Pos- 
tal Telegraph messenger boys. 


Last week TWA reported its affiliate, 
General Air Express, had handled in 
April 40 per cent more express-pound- 
age than in the same month of 1935. 
But for all airlines combined, the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce computed an 
April gain of 110 per cent. 


To capture its share and to utilize 
obsolescent equipment no longer up 
to its passengers’ requirements, TWA 
last week announced a further diver- 
gence from orthodox air-express prac- 
tices. Supplementing its present com- 
bined mail-passenger-and-express sched- 
ules in Douglas transports, it will offer 
express-only flights in single-engined 
Fleetsters and trimotored Fords. Ex- 
pecting to boost express poundage by 
eventually flying cross-country in short- 
er stages, TWA experts are testing five 
of these planes under capacity loads of 
3500 pounds and a limited supply of 
gasoline. 

Most probable customers: consistent, 
large-volume_ air-express shippers— 
movie studios, flower growers, news- 
papers, financial -houses—who would 
contract for fixed shares of the avail- 
able payload in return for reduced 
rates. With an eye on the rapid in- 
crease of air shipments in the United 
States, experts prophesy TWA won't 
lack customers for its new venture. 
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WINNERS: Men and Horses Go 
On a Record-Busting Rampage 


PoLo: Only top-notch polo holds the 
interest of spectators. The star mallet- 
swingers alone seem to hit the ball 
more frequently than they whiff the 
air and take divots. But in recent years 
college polo, as full of errors as college 
baseball, has at least become impor- 
tant, if not exciting to watch. Eastern 
colleges are the bush leagues for Long 
Island’s major league teams. 

Three of the four players on the 
United States quartet, who in Hurling- 
ham, England, last week won the sec- 
ond and deciding Westchester Cup 
match from Great Britain, learned 
their polo at Yale—Frederick Winstca 
Churchill Guest, his cousin Michael 
Phipps, and Stewart Iglehart. The 
fourth member of the team was Eric 
Pedley, a wild-riding Westerner. 

Harvard alumni, once represented by 
the two best known of all players, Dev- 
ereux Milburn and Tommy Hitchcock 
Jr., may soon rise to polo power again. 
Last week a Crimson team, composed 
of the Gerry brothers, Edward and 
Henry, F. Skiddy Von Stade Jr., and 
Townsend Winmill, nosed out Yale 6-4, 
and then won the intercollegiate title 
from Army, 8-7. 


Horse Racine: It is a tradition in 
England to dress up for the Ascot race 
and to restrain oneself from vulgar 
cheering. A group of Americans 


planned to let loose shrieks and howls 
last week when Omaha, United States 
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83-year-old champion last year, crossed 
the judges’ line in front. 

But Omaha, not used to a 2%-mile 
race, tired coming up the final hill and 
let Lord Stanley’s Quashed win the 
Ascot Gold Cup—which isn’t a cup but 
a pair of candlesticks. 

TrAcK: Ohio State has already taken 
a pair of Jesse Owens’s shoes, gilded 
them, and hung them on a gymnasium 
wall in memory of his achievements. 
But Saturday after Saturday, when- 
ever there’s a track meet, the one-man 
cinder team goes along breaking more 
records and winning three or four 
events, depending on which number he 
competes in. At the National Collegi- 
ates in Chicago last week-end, the 22- 
year-old son of a cotton picker won the 
100-meter dash, the running broad 
jump, the 200-meter race, and the 220- 
yard low hurdles. His time for the 100 
meters, 10.2 seconds, set a new world’s 
record, but it may not count because 
he had a breeze behind him. 

Other world-record breakers at the 
college meet: Archie Williams, Cali- 
fornia Negro, ran the 400-meter race 
in 0:46.1; Forrest Towns of Georgia 
sailed over the 110-meter high hurdles 
in 0:14.1; and Kenneth Carpenter of 
Southern California heaved a discus 
platter 173 feet. 


Swimminc: Adolph Kiefer, a German 
swimming instructor’s son, who holds 
every backstroke record from 50 yards 
to 1,500 meters and hasn’t lost a race on 
his back in two years, lowered his own 
100-meter record to 1:06.5, in Chicago. 


Rowinc: The legend that Harvard 
longs for no athletic supremacy beyond 
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Britishers Paid $25 (Five Guineas) Apiece to Watch 
the Americans (White Shirts) Earn Polo Prestige 





a victory over Yale was disproved last 
week. After outrowing the Elis for 
the first time in three years, Harvard 
fired Charles Whiteside, coach. Rea- 
son: although his crews had led Yale’s 
four times in the last seven years, 
Harvard rowers have lost all but three 
of their eighteen sprint races with oth- 
er colleges. 


® Monday at twilight on New York’s 
Hudson River, the University of Wash- 
ington from Seattle swept all three 
races of the Poughkeepsie Regatta. In 
the 4-mile varsity race, Washington 
trailed six shells for 2 miles. But then 
coach Alvin Ulbrickson’s men, who all 
year ’round refrain from pastries, pro- 
fanity, smoking, chewing, fried meats, 
and drinking, put on the pressure and 
passed California—breaking the Bear’s 
winning streak of three straight at 
Poughkeepsie. 


BOXING: and Post- 


Mortems of an Upsetting K.O. 


Mortems 


Shattered illusions, heart attacks, 
suicides, race riots, murders—all be- 
cause a battle-scarred, punch-drunk 
German, Maximilian Adolf Anton Ot- 
to Schmeling, planted a knockout fist 
on the paleolithic jaw of Joe Louis Bar- 
row, an expressionless Negro who 
doesn’t even know how to write. 


Deap: The myth that Joe Louis is a 
superman. 


® Three Canadians, all white, from ex- 
citement while listening to the radio. 


® Eight Americans, five white and three 
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Jesse Owens: Ohio Staters Think So Much of His 
Fleet Feet That They Hang His Shoes Up on a Wall 
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Negroes, under similar circumstances. 


© A Negro porter who had a mouthful 
of corned beef and choked to death 
when he heard the news. 


® Jesus Savala, Mexican, knifed to 
death in a post-battle brawl. 


® Thomas O’Rourke, the 80-year-old 
man whom Schmeling gives credit for 
his victory, of a stroke in the German’s 
dressing room just before the fight 
started. O’Rourke’s last words: “Re- 
member what I told you in training 
camp. Louis always jabs twice with his 
left. Let him shoot the first but don’t 
wait for the second. Just cross your 
right to the chin.” 


Sick: Marva Trotter (Mrs. Joe) Louis, 
who fainted in the twelfth round when 
her husband stayed down for the final 
count of ten. 


© A ringsider, who stood on his seat 
to get a better view, fell off, and broke 
his leg. 


® The reputations of all important box- 
ing writers, who unanimously picked 
Louis to win. They excused themselves 
by hailing Schmeling’s victory as the 
greatest upset since David K. O.’d Go- 
liath. 


® A disloyal Negro shot through the leg 
when he went to collect his bet on 
Schmeling. 


® An 18-year-old Negro girl who tried 
to kill herself but was stopped by a 
drug-store clerk as she raised a bottle 
of poison to her lips. 


Post-MORTEMS: “The bandages 
whipped us.”—John Roxborough, one of 
Louis’s managers. Joe Jacobs, Schme- 
ling’s manager, insisted that both men 
stick to the letter of the New York box- 
ing law on bandages—6 feet of gauze 
and 2 feet of tape. In his other fights, 
Louis’s huge fists were protected with 
12 feet of gauze and 6 feet of tape. 


© “We wuz robbed,” reiterated Joe 
Jacobs, even in victory. He had hoped 
for a million dollar gate, at least $300,- 
000 for each fighter. But because of 
bad weather and the general belief that 
Louis would have no opposition, only 
39,872—about half the number ex- 
pected—paid to see the show. Five 
thousand others got in free. Schmeling 
and Louis each collected $140,959.14. 


® “Schmeling’s win was the greatest in- 
spiration in the world to me.’—Max 
Baer. The clowning ex-heavyweight 
champion knocked out Schmeling three 
years ago but downheartedly quit big- 
time boxing last Summer after Louis 
frightened him to defeat. 


® Germany went wild over the result. 
Hitler sent congratulatory wires to both 
Schmeling and his 26-year-old actress 
wife, Anny Ondra, who in Berlin lis- 
tened to the broadcast and made phono- 
graph records of it: Joseph Goebbels, 
propaganda minister, ordered a rebroad- 
cast of the fight on Saturday, and Ger- 
man newspapers started a campaign to 
import next Fall’s title bout between 
Schmeling and James J. Braddock, 
world’s champion. 





INTERNATIONAL PHOTOS 
SCHMELING vs. Louis: In the Fourth Round the German’s 
Right Made Louis and the Experts’ Reputations Look Sick 





WIDE WORLD 
From Then on Louis Fought Mechanically, His Reflexes Slow. Finally 
With Another Right in the Twelfth Round, Schmeling Put Him to Sleep 


r NEWS-WEEK PHOTO BY MAX HAAS 
Post-War: Louis—a Cantaloupe Jaw, Sprained Thumbs, Lights Out; 
Schmeling—a Nose as Juicy as a Strawberry, One Light Out 
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Reducing 
FIRE LOSSES 


reduces 


FIRE COSTS 





Benjamin Franklin, founder of mutual insur- 
ance, invented this fire prevention device 
—a covered pan for carrying live coals. 


Every property owner has an in- 
terest in every fire, because it 
affects the rates he has to pay for 
fire insurance. 

Mutual fire insurance com- 
panies have long recognized the 
fact that the direct, effective way 
to reduce fire insurance cost is to 
reduce fire losses. Also that the 
way to reduce fire loss is to keep 
ahead of fires— prevent them. 

Mutual inspection and engi- 
neering service have cut fire 
losses, and a tremendous saving 
has been passed on to mutual fire 
policyholders. 

Policyholders are the actual 
owners of a Mutual fire insurance 
corporation. Conservation and 
saving in the interest of policy- 
holders, is the sole concern of 
Mutual management—the authen- 
tic measure of its ability. 

Every property owner will find 
interest in a booklet which out- 
lines the principles and operation 
of Mutual fire insurance. Send for 
it today. Address the Federation 
of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 








TRAVEL: Cohen Finds the World 


Is a Two-Piece Jigsaw Puzzle 


TWO WORLDS. By Lester Cohen. 412 pages. 
99 words. Covici-Friede, New York. 
When Marco Polo sailed back to 
Venice from Old Cathay with tales of 
Kubla Khan, the plains of Pamir, and 
the reindeer-riding Tunguses, he found 
an audience eager to absorb the most 
paltry particulars. The world was 
young, and the Venetians were quite 
willing to believe that to the east 
dwelled ‘cannibals that each other eat, 
and Anthropophagi, and men whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders.” 
No such insatiable public confronted 
Lester Cohen this week as he brought 
out his “Two Worlds.” Nor had the 
young novelist author of ‘“Sweepings,” 
explored any virgin territory. 

In the Soviet Union he saw a good 
deal worth recording. He retails his 
visits to a model Gay-Pay-Oo penal 
colony and to his reactionary Jewish 
cousin; each gives a different and re- 
vealing slant on a sprouting social sys- 
tem. Turkey, Greece, Palestine, and 
Egypt netted him a few amusing 
scrapes and not much more. 

Steaming over to China, he barged 
into sweatshops, temples, opium dives, 
the prostitution section of a department 
store, a grisly open-air execution. As 
usual with him, he talked to everyone 
he could buttonhole, from munitions 
salesmen to an old Chinese guide with 
“Merry Xmas” tattooed on the back of 
his hand. They all agreed that Chiang 
Kai-shek, Nanking’s military dictator, 
was the last thin barrier to the Com- 
munist deluge. 

Thence from Tientsin to the Empire 
of the Rising Sun. Once landed, he was 
trailed everywhere by a spy, a studious 
fellow who wore a gray cape and car- 
ried a book. Japanese authorities didn’t 
let Cohen poke his nose into any fac- 
tories, but he had a good look at the 
lacquer trade, where skilled craftsmen 
get from 9 to 30 cents a day. 

To Cohen and his spouse, the upshot 
of their wanderings was “the sense 
that we had set out to see the world, 
and had seen two worlds—the world 
of communism and the world of capi- 
talism—-the old lines were down, na- 
tions, peoples, philosophies, religions— 
it was as a man thinketh that made the 
difference, and in all the world we had 
met no one man, but what he felt one 





that all of us, in this time, were people 
of the two worlds.” 




















Companies and the 
American Mutual 
Alliance. It is a 
symbol of sound- 
ness and stability 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 





STORIES OF THREE DECADES. By 
Thomas Mann. 567 pages. 235,000 words. 
Knopf, New York. $3.50. “Buddenbrooks” 
and “The Magic Mountain” established 
Mann as probably the greatest contem- 
porary architect in prose, a serene stylist, 
a profound philosopher. Here Knopf has 
corralled all of Mann's shorter fiction, 24 
pieces dating from 1896 to 1929. They in- 
clude the notable “Death in Venice” and 





“Tonio Kroeger” and several others hith- 
erto unpublished in English. Mann calls 
this a brilliant achiev ement on the part of 
his publishers, It is. 


CHOOSE A BRIGHT MORNING. By 
Hillel Bernstein. 214 pages. 33,000 words. 
Stokes, New York. $2. The author of the 
whimsical “L’Affaire Jones” takes a few 
cracks at the totalitarian State with his 
parody dictatorship of Bidlo. A quiet, bit 
ter satire, it will make you do more think 
ing than chuckling. 

WHERE DO I GO FROM HERE? As 
told to Robert O. Ballou by Roger Benton 
314 pages. 76,000 words. Lee Furman, 
New York. $3. In Atlanta Penitentiary 
3enton shared a cell with the late Eugene 
Debs, famous American labor leader. In 
Louisiana State prison camps he saw men 
flogged nearly to death. Artistically in- 
clined, this former forger now hopes to 
earn a living with his woodcuts. They’re 
pretty fair but not as exciting as this book 

EL JIMMY. By Herbert Childs. 394 pages 
100,000 words. Lippincott, Philadelphia. $3 
Childs went to Patagonia on his honey- 
moon to get this tough, pungent tale of 
Jimmy Radburne, an Englishman who 
came to the country at 18, married a native 
and became one of the wilder bulls of the 
pamipas, 

THE JEWS OF GERMANY. By Marvin 
Lowenthal, 421 payes. 95,000 words, In- 
dex, bibliography. Longmans, Green, New 
York. $3. A fine, scholarly analysis of the 
Jew’s position in Germany from Wotan to 
Goering. Written with restrained passion 
and replete with all-but-incredible quotes 
from the anti-Semites’ bellowings. 


SO FAIR A HOUSE. By Welbourn Kelley 
310 pages. 93,000 words. Morrow, Nez 
York. $2.50. A well-woven, unpretentious 
sketch of a Southern mill-town and a South- 
ern family. The town is afflicted with a 
strike, the family with a divorced mother 
and a daughter in the throes of first love 


ON THE RIM OF THE ABYSS. By James 
T. Shotwell. 355 pages. 82,000 words. Ap 
pendix, index. Macmillan, New York. $3 
As Professor of History at Columbia Uni- 
versity and an official of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, Dr. Shot- 
well is thoroughly qualified to discuss the 
failings and possibilities of the League of 
Nations, He argues that the United States 
ought to join—on the understanding that 
hands-across-the-sea won't pull us into war. 

A LETTER FROM PONTUS. By John 

Masefield. 118 pages, 18,000 words. Mac- 
millan, New York, $2.00. Perhaps it is the 
final burden of the Laureateship which 
has slowed down Masefield’s once rollick- 
ing stride to an elderly schoolmaster’s 
shuffle. In any event, to those who still 
remember with delight “The Everlasting 
Mercy” and “The Widow in the Bye- 
Street” these sober hymns to wood-pigeons, 
corn, and kings, will prove a dull disap- 
pointment. 

SUMMER WILL SHOW. By Sylvia 
Townsend Warner. 21 pages, 120,000 
words. Viking, New York. $2.50. Miss 
Warner, who knocked together a neat job 
in “Mr. Fortune’s Maggot,’ now applies 
her analytical instruments to a friendship 
which burgeoned between a man’s mistress 
and his wife. With its splendid projection 
of psychological patterns, and its backdrop 
of the Paris revolution of 1848, “Summer 
Will Show” is well worth a $2.50 dig into 
your depleted jeans. 

RACKETEERS OF EUROPE. By W. A. 
S. Douglas. 169 pages, 40,000 words. Tel- 
egraph Press, Harrisburg, Pa. $1. An 
armor-plated foreign correspondent trun- 
dles out a savage rogue’s gallery of Euro- 
pean dictators—Mussolini, Zog, Hitler, 
Carol, Kemal, and the Polish Colonels. To 
him they're all mobsters, of greater or less 
proficiency. 

UNCOMMON LAW. By A. P. Herbert. 
276 pages and a whimsical index. 88,000 
words. Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2. 
Thirty-seven jabs to the jaw of English ju- 
risprudence from the satirical fist of 
Britain's premier parodist. He pleads that 
his Misleading Cases—from “Tinrib, Rum- 
ble, and Others V. The King and Queen” to 
“Pale, M. R., V. Pale, H. J., and Hume”— 
are “shyly intended not only to amuse but 
to amend.” They should do both. 
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Dodge Safety- 4 Main Bear- Full-Floating Roller-Bear- Genuine hy- 
Steel Cabs, ings, not the Rear Axle, ingUniversals draulicBrakes, 
lastlonger, usual3bear- lasts longer, check ruin- stop quicker 


make your ings, make easiertoserv- ousback-lash, and safer, 


Dodge truck your truck ice, more de- lengthen _ save tires and 


saferto drive. last longer. pendable. 
& * 


“List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change without notice. Special 
equipment, including dual wheels on 1%-ton, extra. Easy terms gladly arranged 
to fit your budget, at low cost, through Commercial Credit Company. 


Dependable YODGE TRUCKS 





truck life. brake linings. 


6 TESTED 
ENGINE ADVANCEMENTS 
SAVE UP TO $95 A YEAR IN 
GAS ALONE, SAY OWNERS 


F you are going to buy a low-priced 

truck, do these three things. First, 
check it for gas and oil economy. Next, 
check it for known, acknowledged 
quality features that you can see for 
yourself will save you money. Last, 
check delivered prices right in your 
community. 

Thousands who check Dodge against 
the other two lowest-priced trucks are 
amazed at the extra quality Dodge now 
offers in trucks priced with the lowest. 


DODGE DEALERS OFFER 
FREE GAS TEST 


We invite you to make a “prove-it-yourself”’ 
economy test, say Dodge dealers. Owners 
say new Dodge trucks are saving them up to 
$95 a year in gas alone. But we don’t ask 
you to take their word for it. Use the little 
machine that shows how far any truck, new 
or old, will go on a gallon of gas. Compare! 
Get the facts! Ask for the Dodge truck 
“‘Show-Down” score card. See your Dodge 


dealer today. 
DODGE 


Division of Chrysler Corporation 








DODGE 1'- 
TON STAKE 


6-cyl., 136” W. B.—Packed full of 
Dodge quality features, yet 
priced with the lowest. Full- 
floating rear axle, genuine 


hydraulic $ * 
brakes. Built 
to take it. 
Get a show- 


down 
(1Ve-ton, 6-eyl., 136° 
W.B. Chassis $505*) «6 
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CHAIN STORES: 


Passage of the Patman Bill 


Confuses Businessmen but Promises Jobs for Lawyers 


“The most casual investigation must 
lead to the conclusion that national 
chain-store merchandising is developing 
to the point where it threatens to 
monopolize our retail trade...” 

With these words Senator Frederick 
Van Nuys of Indiana last year declared 
war on the chains. But he wasn’t the 
first to note the potential threat to 
America’s 1,340,000 independent retail 
merchants. 

Ever since an unidentified genius 
conceived the idea back in the 1860s, 
the chain store has loomed increasingly 
larger on the business horizon. By 
1900 there were 700 chains operating 
some 4,500 stores. Twenty years later 
the number had jumped to nearly 10,000 
chains and 50,000 stores. Last year 
between 125,000 and 150,000 chain 
stores did 25 per cent of America’s 
estimated $30,000,000,000 worth of re- 
tail business. Largest sales: groceries, 
meat, gas and oil, tobacco, varieties, 
and drugs. 


Sore Spots: Eyeing the lusty young 
giant with suspicion, Congress in 1928 
directed the Federal Trade Commission 
“to undertake an inquiry into the chain- 
store system of marketing and dis- 
tribution.” Five years later the FTC 
summed up 33 separate reports with a 
list of ten reasons why the chains were 
crowding the independents to the wall. 
Of these, four had provoked the loudest 
squawks: 

1—Lower buying prices. With their 
huge turnover, chains could demand 
special price reductions from manu- 
facturers—sometimes in the form of 
advertising allowances, discounts, secret 
rebates, etc. 

2—Use of “loss-leader” merchandise 
—in other words, slashing the price of 


nationally advertised brands to attract 
customers. 

3—Elimination of the wholesaler. 

4—-Pooling profits. One member of 
a chain could operate at a loss to de- 
stroy competitors while the chain as a 
whole might be averaging a profit. 

The FTC wound up its report with an 
observation known already to most 
housewives: “The chief advantage ‘en- 
joyed by the chain store is its lower 
selling price to consumers.” Estimated 
difference: about 9 per cent. 

Finally the commission suggested a 
bill to outlaw price discrimination and 
equalize competitive differences be- 
tween large and small merchants. 


SALVE: Representative Wright Pat- 
man took the suggestion to heart last 
year. The pink-cheeked Texan intro- 
duced in the House a so-called Anti- 
Chain Store Bill which Senator Joseph 
T. Robinson of Arkansas revised and 
sponsored in the Senate. Essentially, 
the proposed bill made it unlawful “for 
any person engaged in commerce to 
discriminate in price or terms of sale 
between purchasers of commodities -of 
like grade and quality.” 

While other legislators tacked on 
dozens of amendments, supporters of 
the measure claimed that it would curb 
“monopolistic tendencies.” Arguing 
that the chains had driven thousands 
of smaller merchants out of business 
in recent years, they denounced the 
effects of absentee ownership—removal 
of purchasing power to large city 
banks, shifting around of store man- 
agers, and smaller contributions to the 
community in the form of taxes and 
charities. 

Opponents of the bill protested that 
its passage would “bring back the 














GLOBE 


NRA through the Federal Trade Com- 
mission.” They branded it a “horse 
and buggy” measure, and predicted that 
it would add $750,000,000 to the con- 
sumer’s food bill alone. 


In addition they asserted that the 
chains help stabilize production because 
they can commit themselves to large 
buying orders in advance. To put the 
chains in a straitjacket, they said, 
would merely penalize efficiency and 
subsidize inefficiency. 


Nevertheless Congress last week 
finally agreed on a version of the Anti- 
Chain Store Bill—which might now be 
properly called the Borah-Van Nuys- 
Robinson-Patman Anti-Price Discrimi- 
nation Bill. President Roosevelt signed 
it next day. 


Briefly, the new act aims to prevent 
unfair advantages that arise through 
buying power. Some of its more im- 
portant prohibitions are: 

Discounts only when they can be justific 
by savings which can be proved. Furth« 
more, they must be available on propo: 
tionately equal terms to all customers 

No “loss-leader’’ sales for the purpose « 
destroying or eliminating competitors. 

No payments for merchandising servic 
or allowances for brokerage except for actu 
services. 

No discrimination between customers e) 
cept differentials that can be justified by di 
ferences in volume or costs of manufactur: 
sale, and delivery. 

Under the terms of the bill, the FTC 
may fix limits for quantity discounts 
and can find buyers equally guilty with 
sellers. Also, the burden of proving 
that differentials are justified is placed 
on the defendant. Penalty for viola- 
tions: $5,000 fine or imprisonment for 
one year. 


Errects: Surprisingly, both the chain 
stores and the independent retailers 
greeted the bill with comparative calm. 
Independents had begun to feel that 
they were holding their own with the 
chains through increased efficiency and 
“cooperatives.” The chains pointed out 
that if necessary they can and will go 
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into production for themselves on a 
large scale. 

The chief beneficiary seems to be the 
small wholesaler, who now has legis- 
lative protection against being elbowed 
out of the picture by the chains and 
mail-order houses. 

As far as the consumer is concerned, 
indications are that subsidizing the 
middleman will slightly increase the 
cost of living. 

But most observers agree that the 
bill is contradictory and confusing. 
They say that its exact implications 
will have to be fought out in the courts. 
As one executive expressed it: “The 
Anti-Chain Store Bill is a fine way to 
make work for the lawyers.” 


OIL: Kansas Gets liself a Boom 
But the Oil Stays Underground 


In the exact geographical center of 
the United States, which is the State of 
Kansas, citizens are going around say- 
ing that this is a Kansas year. 

Gov. Alfred M. Landon, oilman and 
favorite son, has his octagonal spec- 
tacles pointed at the White House. The 
State’s 175,000 farms look forward, 
they claim, to the largest wheat crop 
since 1931—estimated at 130,500,000 
bushels. Kansas potato growers, while 
the supply elsewhere in the nation is 
reported threatened, expect the biggest 
yield in ten years. On June 1, Kansas 
corn showed the best early Summer 
condition since 1928. 

Last week, reports from Rice County, 
almost the exact center of the exact 
center of the nation, indicated a bump- 
er crop of another kind. Two important 
new oil pools were opened up and, in 
the great Hauschild Pool, 
barrel gusher came in. 


SEESAW: Oil booms are nothing new | 
The first one came in the | 
1850s when Indians dipped their blank- | 


to Kansas. 


ets in tarry Beaver Spring, Miami 
County, squeezed them out, and anoint- 
ed themselves. That boom didn’t get 
far, for there was insufficient demand. 
Early settlers, instead of feeling 
pleased, cursed roundly when their 


drinking wells filmed over with an oily 


scum. 


Increasing demand for lubricants ran | 
Kansas production up to 114,000 bar- | 


rels in 1896, but two years later it 
had fallen to 86,000. The first great 
leap ahead came between 1916 and 1918 
when war demands pulled the State’s 
crude output from 9,000,000 barrels a 
year to 45,451,000—twelve and a half 
per cent of the nation’s production. 

Following the commodity crash of 
1921 production fell again, hitting a 
low of 28,500,000 barrels in 1923. Mush- 
room oil towns shrank like salted snails. 
By 1925, however, prices were up again 
and oil men struck ‘out for new fields. 
A year later, promoters were buying 
up leases right and left. Several im- 
portant discoveries in: Russell and Cow- 
ley counties pushed production to 42,- 
825,000 in: 1929, still below the 1918 
figure. 

With the depression, which knocked 
the bottom out of crude prices, the in- 
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cipient boom failed, and Kansas oil 
again went into a decline. 


ConTROL: A few years ago, when a 
woman was seen smoking a cigarette in 
a Topeka Hotel, Eastern papers re- 
marked that the people of the Sunflower 
State had become progressive. Whether 
they had or not, it once more seemed 
worth while to coax petroleum from the 
cornfields. In 1933 Kansans went at the 
coaxing with a will, stimulated by the 
necessity of doing something on leases 
acquired in the excited days of 1926, but 
which would expire if not worked be- 
fore ten years passed. The State’s pro- 
duction in 1935 broke all records, sur- 
passing 1929 by 12,000,000 and 1918 by 
10,000,000 barrels. 

But Kansas has had enough of see- 
sawing. Though boom conditions pre- 
vail in her oil fields, and though crude 
prices remain satisfactory and tempt- 
ing, Kansas oil is to be curbed. Pro- 
duction in 1936 will not exceed last 
year’s. It’s not that kind of boom. 

Marvin Lee, geologist-consultant to 
the Kansas Oil Advisory Committee, 
points out with pride that production 
in his State has increased less than 
40 per cent since 1933. The regulatory 
efficiency of the State committee has 
seen to that. What makes today’s oil 
situation in Kansas interesting is the 
fact that exploration and development 
by the interested companies and indi- 
viduals have increased by more than 
400 per cent the State’s proven poten- 
tial ability to supply oil—from a quar- 
ter of a million barrels daily in 1933 to 
a million barrels daily in 1936. 

Carrying out a program of careful 
development, Continental Oil Co. and 
Standard Oil of Indiana plan to spend 
this year, between them, nearly $30,- 
000,009 on drilling and expansion with- 
in the State. But actual production will 
depend on demand—and the Oil Ad- 
visory Committee. 


® Candidate Landon doesn’t stand to 
gain anything by the present boom. 
His business is operating stripper wells 
—pumping where flush production is 
impossible or has tapered off—in south- 
eastern Kansas, chiefly around Hamil- 
ton, Greenwood County. He hasn’t been 
getting about in the field much these 
last few years—leaves that sort of thing 
to Bob Cary, his field superintendent 
and the 40 or 50 pumpers who work 
under him. Total capacity of all the 
Landon holdings: about 500 barrels a 
day, one three-hundredth of the State’s 
daily output. 


r 
CATERPILLAR: Diesels Helped 


Tractor Firm Lick Depression 


When the depression’s opening guns 
started bombarding American industry, 
many corporations tried to get out of 
the line of fire by dismissing employes 
and curtailing operations. To the di- 
rectors of Caterpillar Tractor Co. such 
tactics meant only one thing: inevitable 
defeat. Instead of retreating, Caterpillar 
resolved to stand its ground and fight 
off hard times with a counteroffensive. 

As a major maneuver in their cam- 


paign, company officials decided to 
bolster sales by improving their prod- 
uct. Caterpillar already ranked as the 
country’s leading manufacturer of 
track-type tractors. But most of these 
were gasoline driven. In 1931 the 
company climaxed years of research by 
introducing the first Diesel-engined 
tractor, burning cheap fuel oil. 

The idea caught on almost imme- 
diately. Diesel tractors cost 30 per 
cent more than the gasoline type, but 
because of fuel economy their operat- 
ing expense averages only one-third 
as much. As a result, most users find 
that the higher purchase price is off- 
set by operating savings before the 
end of the first year. 

Since introducing its models five years 


A Caterpillar in a Lettuce Patch 


ago, Caterpillar has sold more than 15,000 
Diesels. Today, nine out of ten buyers 
specify them in preference to gasoline 
machines, despite higher initial cost. 

The firm also attacked the depres- 
sion on other fronts. Closing down 
branch factories in California and 
Minnesota, it concentrated all manu- 
facturing operations in one huge plant 
sprawling over 151 acres at Peoria, 
Ill. This step greatly increased pro- 
ductive efficiency and brought about 
important operating economies. 

In addition, company executives 
strove to increase good will. While 
other firms kept secret the details of 
their financial operations, Caterpillar 
four years ago adopted the policy of 
publishing income and sales figures 
monthly, so that stockholders and the 
public might know at all times just 
how the company stood. 

Through such tactics, Caterpillar 
managed to come through the depres- 
sion with only one year of red ink, 
1932. Profits returned in 1933 and 
mounted steadily thereafter. Last 
week the company announced results 
so far in 1936: net income of $845,000 
in May boosted earnings for the first 
five months to $3,673,000—63 per cent 
more than the same period a year ago. 


PERFORMANCE: Contrary to popular 
opinion, only 10 to 15 per cent of Cater- 
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pillar tractors are operated on farms. 
By far the biggest proportion goes into 
road building and construction work, 
logging and mining. Fleets of the 
company’s machines haul earth and 
rock at the Grand Coulee Dam in Wash- 
ington, pull mahogany trees out of the 
jungles in British Honduras, build dikes 
to reclaim the lowland of the Nether- 
lands, and perform countless other 
chores around the world. 


When the firm started production of 


Diesel tractors, it found a profitable 
new source of business in the building 
of Diesel engines to power other com- 
panies’ machines—excavating shovels, 
air compressors, rock crushers, and 
similar apparatus. Today Caterpillar 
ranks as the country’s leading manu- 
facturer of Diesel motors, producing 


more than a quarter of the national | 


total measured in terms of horsepower. 

Caterpillar engines supply the power 
to run factories in a wide variety of in- 
dustries. The company’s Diesels oper- 
ate sawmills and cotton gins, pump 
water into Louisiana rice fields, and 
grind wheat in Northwestern flour 
mills. 


SEC: Landis Says Stock Exchange | 


Members Enjoy Edge in Trading 


When prices flurry on the stock ex- 
changes, floor members with specula- 
tive instincts have a slight edge on the 
general public. They can often jump in 
or out of the market before even their 
own customers have grasped the new 
trend. This is especially true if the 
ticker is late. 

Last week in a report to Congress 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion listed two other advantages that 
members enjoy over nonmembers: (a) 
when executing their own orders mem- 
bers customarily pay a small clearing 
charge, but no brokerage commission, 
and (b) they can trade extensively 
with less capital because so-called “day- 
light” trading enables them to buy and 
sell if they complete the transaction 
during the same session, without pay- 
ing the purchase price. 

According to the SEC report, trading 
for members on their own account 
averages 24 per cent of the total vol- 
ume on all large exchanges. The com- 
mission also produced evidence pur- 
porting to show that this accentuates 
price trends, makes for disorderly mar- 
kets, and incites public speculation. 
Chief offenders: commission brokers, 
floor brokers, bond brokers, and dealers. 


REMEDY: To stop the practice, the 
SEC announced.an administrative pro- 
gram under the powers granted it by 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 
Advising against additional legislation 
for the time being, the commission pro- 
poses to attain its objective in two 
ways: 

1—By limiting through segregation 
on the floor the conditions under which 
a member may exercise both the bro- 
ker’s and the dealer’s functions. In 
other words, all floor members of the 
exchanges would have to buy and sell 
either for the accounts of others or for 
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stopping place. Cooled by the fresh 
breezes from Central Park 'cross the way, 
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their own. Exemption: The specialist— 
where trading for his own account is 
limited exclusively to the securities for 
which he has been registered as a 
specialist. 

2—By placing the trading of all 
members and their partners for their 
own account on what will be, in effect, 
a fully margined basis. 


Kicks: Stock Exchange members 
promptly protested. They argued that 
floor trading kept stocks active and in- 
creased the liquidity of securities. Fully 
aware of the SEC’s desire to reduce 
stock markets to investment mediums, 
members contended that a reasonable 
amount of speculation is desirable and 
often contributes to the stability, of 
market prices. Others felt strongly that 
the proposed requirements violate their 
constitutional rights. 

James M. Landis, youthful chairman 
of the commission, nevertheless hoped 
that this Summer would see the pro- 
gram on its way to reality. Answering 
the argument that floor trading in- 
creased the liquidity of securities, Lan- 
dis said: “Overemphasis upon liquidity 
in our stock markets is fraught with 
grave dangers to our economic system. 
A certain amount of speculative activ- 
ity contributes to liquidity but an ex- 
cessive amount may precipitate results 
which militate against liquidity as well 
as stability; such results are most like- 
ly to be brought about by the type of 
speculative activity which accentuates 
price trends.” 
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STURTEVANT AIR CONDITIONED 


*1. The ma ficent new Depart- 
ment of Justice Building ...with 
one of the world’s largest complete- 
air-conditioning installations for 
comfort purposes. 
*2. The huge new House of Rep- 
resentatives Office Building. 
*3. The Federal Warehouse. 
*4. Library of Congress. 
5. Annex to Library of Congress. 
6. Department of Agriculture. 
7. U.S. Archives Bldg. (addition). 
8. Federal Reserve Bank Building. 
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9. And the $9,250,000 new Depart- 
ment of Interior Building ...with its 
1920 tons of refrigeration ...where 
2 million cubic feet of conditioned 
air will be handled per minute. 


For these and other government 
buildings in the nation’s capitol, 
Sturtevant Air Conditioning Systems 
were the choice. 

* Air Conditioning Systems engineered and 
installed by Sturtevant Cooling & Air Con- 
ditioning Corp., subsidiary of B. F. Sturtevant 
Co. in cooperation with consulting engineers 
and government engineering offices. 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


SPECULATOR: Two years ago, when 
Jesse L. Livermore went bankrupt for 
the fourth time, with liabilities of 
$2,259,212 and only $184,900 in assets, 
the speculator wasn’t dismayed. He an- 
nounced he would stage a comeback, 
as he had often done before. 


But this time it wasn’t so easy. When 
he applied to the Chicago Board of 
Trade for reinstatement of his sus- 
pended trading privileges, the board’s 
directors “indefinitely postponed” tak- 
ing action. Recognizing this as a po- 
lite refusal, Livermore last week sold 
his board membership to Clyde B. Ved- 
der, a Los Angeles stock broker. The 
purchase price wasn’t revealed, but es- 
timates ranged around $4,300. 


Wall Street veterans wonder if the 
celebrated trader’s career has finally 
ended. Starting as a $6-a-week boar: 
boy in a brokerage house 42 years ago, 
he made and lost millions in the wheat 
and stock markets. He got his nick- 
name, “the boy plunger,” when he sold 
short just before the panic of 1907 and 
netted $3,000,000. Two years later, 
his winnings gone, he had to sell his 
yacht and his wife’s jewelry to make a 
fresh start. 

EXPERIMENT: Although the United 
States consumes more than half the 
world’s rubber output, most of the raw 
material comes from Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indies, 9,000 miles away. T: 
obtain a supply nearer home, the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. soon will start 
planting rubber trees in Costa Rica. It 
will launch the experiment on a smal! 
scale because no one knows if rubber 
can be commercially grown in the tiny 
Central American Republic. But if 
the trees thrive, Goodyear plans to cul- 
tivate a plantation of 1,000 acres. 

DisPuTE: Two months ago the Dia- 
mond Shoe Corp. proposed paying work- 
ers at its factories in Brockton, Mass., 
weekly wages instead of piece rates. 
But the Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied 
Craftsmen refused to accept the plan, 
terming it a pay cut in disguise. 

Last week the company, which op- 
erates the A. S. Beck shoe stores 
throughout the East and Middle West 
closed down its Brockton plants and 
announced they would remain closed 
indefinitely, due to “exorbitant” union 
wage rates. The firm could buy shoes 
elsewhere, declared Diamond Officials, 
cheaper than it could manufacture them 
itself. 


Union spokesmen denied this, assert- 
ing that the company’s average weekly 
wage in 1935 was $17.71, approximate- 
ly the same as the national average of 
$17.65. Insisting the shutdown was 
merely a move to force wage reduc- 
tions, they threatened to appeal the 
case to the National Labor Board as a 
violation of the Wagner Labor Act. 

Meanwhile, Brockton’s Mayor, L. E. 
Crowley, pointed out that the city was 
the chief sufferer from the quarrel. 
With 1,400 men thrown out of work, 
Brockton loses one-sixth of its total 
payroll. 
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HAY FEVER: A Cheering Report 
For Great Britain Snifflers 


Early this century, Dr. Stephane 
Leduc, French physician at Nantes, 
watched an electroplating apparatus 
work. He learned that the flow of di- 
rect current picked up bits of ionized 
metal and deposited them on the nega- 
tive pole of the system. ‘Why,” he 
asked himself, “couldn’t I employ such 
a device to implant therapeutic drugs 
deeply in human tissue?” 

The physician set out to get the an- 
swer. As a drug he selected strychnine 
sulphate, a violent poison which would 
clearly indicate its presence in an ex- 
perimental animal. Against the ear of 
a rabbit he placed a piece of gauze 
soaked with a solution of the crystalline 
powder. He fastened this in place with 
a metal plate to which he hooked the 
positive pole of a small battery. On an- 
other part of the animal’s body he put 
a swab of salt solution, also fastened 
with a metal plate. To this he hooked 
the battery’s negative pole. Then he 
turned on the current. A few minutes 
later the rabbit was seized with con- 
vulsions and toppled over dead, poi- 
soned by the strychnine which had 
filtered through its porous tissues. Le- 
duc’s idea had worked. 

Precisely the same principle is in- 
volved in the hay-fever “‘cure”’ described 
last week by doctors at St. George’s 
Hospital, London. Announcement that 
this treatment was 98 per cent effec- 
tive caused a small riot. Hundreds 
of sniffing victims demanded aid. 

As three doctors worked frantically 
to provide it, another physician ex- 
plained how the treatment worked. To 
irritated nasal membranes, the St. 
George practitioners applied gauze 
soaked in a solution of zinc salt. The 
tiny electric current implanted bits of 
ionized zinc in nasal tissue. The free 
metal precipitated proteins, and this 
action desensitized the body to floating 
pollens. Experimental tests showed that 
patients who were treated at the severe 
stage of hay fever got relief for the rest 
of the season. And two pre-season 
treatments induced complete immunity. 

When word of the “new cure” reached 
the United States, American physicians 
sniffed. “It is really a cauterization 
and deadens tissues, but does not re- 
move the cause,” said Dr. Walter Wal- 
zer, Chief of the allergy department of 
3rooklyn Jewish Hospital. ““The meth- 
od has value ... where no specific 
cause, such as the presence of pollen, 
has been established. But some medical 
men report that complications, such as 
sinusitis [inflammation of a sinus], fol- 
low the continued use of the ionization 
method.” 

American doctors have experimented 
with the treatment for ten years. The 
most recent report on a long series of 
patients was made in The New England 
Journal of Medicine last February by 
Drs. Samuel W. Garfin and Samuel M. 
Pearl of Boston City Hospital. 

They told how they packed noses 
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shave. The first is to get rid 
of the whiskers. The second is to 
care for your skin, So, don’t be a hal f- 
shaver, Finish up this way: 
i—To FEEL fine, use one of the 
Mennen lotions—the liquid Skin 
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They're cooling, tingling, refreshing. 
They banish razor-rawness. And 
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2—To make your skin LOOK fine, 
use Mennen Talcum for Men. Does 
not show. Kills face shine. Makes 
skin look smoother, younger. The 
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swell after the shower.) 
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with gauze and used small currents for 
ten to fifteen-minute periods. Discom- 
forting results reached a peak eight 
hours after treatment. Nasal mem- 
branes puffed up, and breathing be- 
came difficult. But after six days all 
discomfort disappeared and, in most 
cases, nasal sensitivity to irritants 
vanished. 

Their patients included: 25 with 
rhinitis (inflammation of nasal mem- 
branes); 5 with rhinitis complicated by 
hay fever; 5 with rhinitis and asthma; 
15 with hay fever; 13 with hay fever 
and asthma; 7 with asthma. Of this 
group 46 reported complete cures; al- 
most all the rest got pronounced relief. 


® Hay fever, which is not caused by 
hay and is not a fever, generally starts 
to afflict 2,500,000 to 3,750,000 Ameri- 
can victims in March when wind-borne 
tree pollens take flight. These fill the 
air until June. Grass pollens (timothy, 
June grass, Bermuda grass) float from 
May to mid-July; and weed pollens— 
principally ragweed, which causes most 
of the disease’s runny noses east of the 
Mississippi—start in August and last 
until October. 

At present the most widely used 
treatment is pollenosis therapy. After 
skin tests that determine to what pol- 
lens sufferers are sensitive, doctors may 
then start with a long series of in- 
jections of the pollen itself. Theoreti- 
cal action: constant irritation, artificial- 
ly induced, will cause the body to build 
resistance. 


STREPTOCOCCI: A Reddish Dye 
Comes to the Aid of Childbirth 


Even a normal childbirth leaves 
mothers severely wounded. Connective 
tissue is torn, and the human mecha- 
nism has to readjust itself rapidly to a 
new mode of living. Still, in the aver- 
age mind there is little drama involved 
—wounds do not show, and childbirth 
is too ancient a process to contain 
novelty. But let there be an invasion 
of streptococci—globular bacteria 
strung together like beads—and a gris- 
ly tableau starts unfolding. 

The microbes—the same ones that 
produce boils and septic sore throats— 
cause temperature to shoot up and 
pulse to weaken. Then they may in- 
vade the peritoneum—the membrane 
that lines the abdominal cavity—and 
finally the bloodstream. Thus death 
comes to one mother out of every 400 
who bears live children. 

In an effort to save these annual tens 
of thousands of women, German re- 
searchers have for years been trying to 
synthesize dyes. The scientists hoped 
that by blindly stabbing in the dark 
they might impale a new drug that 
would do to streptococci what salvar- 
san does to syphilis microbes and the 
new quinine derivatives seem to be 
doing to pneumonia’s causative agent. 

Last year one researcher, Dr. G. 
Domagk, presaged future success when 
he told the story of 26 mice. Into their 
peritoneal cavities he injected doses of 
streptococci sure to cause death if al- 
lowed to run the usual course. An hour 





and a half later he stuffed stomach 
tubes down twelve rodent throats. 
Through the tubes he forced minute 
doses of a newly synthesized dark red 
dye: hydrochloride of 4’=sulphami- 
do=2: 4=—diaminoazobenzol. All the 
dosed mice survived. All others died. 

On reading this preliminary report, 
two British researchers—Drs. Meave 
Kenny and Leonard Colebrook—decided 
to carry the work farther. They estab- 
lished themselves in a laboratory at 
Queen Charlotte’s Hospital, London. In 
The Lancet, British medical journal, 
which arrived in the United States last 
week, they reported on a year’s sig- 
nificant work which included experi- 
ments on human patients. 

Their first investigations were car- 
ried on with scores of mice. First they 
tested curative effect of the German 
drug, more pronounceably called pron- 
tosil. Eight mice were infected with 
4,000 virulent streptococci. Half of 
them got several doses of prontosil 
“soluble.” In this group only one died. 
In the untreated (control) group all 
were dead within two days. Then the 
investigators tested prophylactic effect 
by giving the drug to half a dozen mice 
four days before the infusion of mi- 
crobes. In this group four survived. In 
the control group of six, five died. 

Meanwhile scientists developed a 
close chemical cousin of prontosil 
p-aminobenzenesulphonamide. Tests 
with this gave even more gratifying re- 
sults. Treated with the substance, only 
one mouse out of a group of six died of 
streptococcus infection, while of nine 
controls, all but one expired. 


After these and dozens of similar 
experiments, the doctors decided they 
were ready for human beings. In the 
course of several months they picked 
38 subjects. No. 14 presented by all 
odds the most spectacular results. A 
woman of 32, she had generalizing peri- 
tonitis complicated by septicemia re- 
sulting from infection during the birth 
of a child four days earlier. By any 
medical standards her case was ex- 
tremely grave, with death a proba- 
bility. 

The researchers decided on heroic 
dosages of the drug. They gave her 18 
grams orally, 5.5 grams by injection. 
Within 24 hours after the beginning of 
treatment, there was a definite remis- 
sion of symptoms, followed by steady 
improvement. 

Out of the whole human group— 
many of the cases being selected be- 
cause of severity—there were only 
three fatalities, or a death rate of 8 
per cent. In the past four years the 
average hospital death rate for such 
infections has been 22 per cent. 


Precisely how the dye works, the re- 
searchers do not know. But they are 
sure of one thing: its bactericidal effect 
does not rest on the dye’s ability to 
poison the streptococci. To check this 
conclusion, they diluted the drug to the 
concentration it would have in the 
bloodstream, and found that this solu- 
tion had little or no effect on bacterial 
cultures. 

Considering the new drug, The Lan- 
cet editorialized: ‘This discovery, while 
obviously a therapeutic advance and 
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possibly the prelude to others, is at the 
same time an indication that in this 
sphere of medicine we are only groping 
_.. finding something here and there, 
more by good fortune than by intelli- 
gent design. This is not to detract 
from the great achievements of pio- 
neers in chemotherapy past and pres- 
ent; the symbols ‘606’ (salvarsan) and 
‘914’ (neo-salvarsan) are a sufficient 
reminder of what they have attained. 
But these symbols are an indication 
also of the blind and laborious method 
by which alone such results can at 
present be achieved.” 


MEETING: Science’s Inventory of | 


A Year of Probing and Finding 


In calculating the age of the earth, 
geologists and physicists have relied 
principally on radioactive rocks—radi- 
um and uranium ores. Scientists knew 
that in one year one gram of uranium 
disintegrated, depositing 0.000000000125 
gram of lead. Thus by calculating the 
amount of uranium-lead in the ore they 


could check back to find the age of the | 


rock. 

But this procedure still left one gap- 
ing hole in the column of precise figures. 
How long did our planet exist before it 
cooled from a gaseous state into solid 
rock? Because of this unanswered 
question, estimates of the earth’s an- 
tiquity varied from one to ten billion 
years. 

Last week in Rochester, N. Y., at the 
annual Summer meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science, two University of Rochester 
physicists—Drs. Thomas R. Wilkins 
and Wilbur B. Rayton—brought forth 
the most ingenious method yet devised 
to determine when the world roared 
into being. 

After taking thousands of pictures 
of alpha particles—units of radiation— 
spewed out by the three types of urani- 
um, they concluded that each had defi- 
nite periods of life. Actino-uranium, 
for example, lived a much shorter time 
than uranium 1—a form of the mother 
mineral. Using this and other obscure 
facts, they calculated that the huge 
fireball that whirled off the sun to make 
the earth contained one part of actino- 
uranium for every ten parts of urani- 
um. Knowing this, plus the rate of de- 
cay of the two minerals, plus their prev- 
clence today, it required only routine 
mathematics to place the earth’s age 
as well as that of the rest of the solar 
system at 2,500,000,000 years. 


After this heavy baptism of mathe- 
matical and physical fire, the 1,000-odd 
scientists turned to simpler matters. 
For three days at Rochester, and two 
at Ithaca, whither the convention moved 
the latter part of the week, they listened 
to scores of papers. A few of the more 
noteworthy, culled from this mass of 
new knowledge: 


MuscLes: Working with a frog and 
a Cornell gymnast, three Ithaca. re- 
searchers, S. A. Guttman, R. G. Horton 
and D..T. Wilbur, found in muscles a 
hew energizing substance which is more 
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efficacious than rest in retrieving ener- 
gy. The substance—they suggested it 
might be adrenalin, calcium, or acetyl 
chlorine—is squeezed out to do its work 
when a muscle is tensed. 


To arrive at this conclusion they put 
frog muscks through fatiguing pulls 
and releases. Complete rest restored 
energy in ten seconds, while tensing the 
muscle energized it in half a second. 
Then the investigators experimented 
withea gymnast who could chin himself 
twenty times before weariness over- 
came him. He rested a few minutes 
but was unable to duplicate the per- 
formance. Yet when he tensed his arm 
muscles instead of relaxing them dur- 
ing a short interim period, the gymnast 
got strength to hoist himself twenty 
additional times. The test indicated 
that muscle-tensing rather than indo- 
lent rest between rounds might have en- 
abled Joe Louis to avoid that startling 
knockout. 


Eyes: Ophthalmologists estimate that 
glaucoma accounts for a third of all 
blindness in latter life. It is caused by 
excess fluid in the eye’s. vitreous 
chamber. The pectinate—an overflow 
sieve—becomes clogged, and pressure 
rises within the eye. The resultant 
squeeze on retinal nerves causes severe 
pain. The eye becomes hard and red, 
vision dims, and, unless the condition 
is relieved, blindness ultimately results. 


As curative measures, surgeons some- 
times cut the eyeball to make a new 
fluid exit, and sometimes rely on drugs 
which contract the pupil and squeeze 
out excess juice. Neither method gives 
too hopeful results. 


A year ago, Dr. Emanuel Josephson, 
New York eye specialist, reported on 
another possible course. He suspected 
that cortin, the hormone of the rind of 
the adrenal glands, exerted an effect 
precisely opposite to that of adrenalin, 
the hormone from the gland’s interior. 
Where adrenalin made body pressure 
shoot up, cortin seemed to have a de- 
pressing effect. Maybe the depressant 
could be used in treating the eye ail- 
ment. A few pioneer cases indicated 
the value of the theory. 


Last week Dr. Josephson had scores 
of cases to report on. One group of 50 
glaucoma patients had undergone sur- 
gery before the New York specialist 
applied the hormone treatment. Re- 
sults of the surgery: 6 per cent had 
lost eyes; 11 per cent were blind; 67 
percent had lost useful vision. Results 
of a long series of cortin injections and 
some incidental treatments: 17 per cent 
recovered useful vision and 50 per cent 
reported marked improvement. 


After giving these comparative fig- 
ures on surgical vs. cortin treatments, 
Dr. Josephson went on to another se- 
ries. In the second group he included 
patients who had received myotic treat- 
ment—squeezing out of excess fluid— 
before coming to him for cortin. 


Reduced to statistical percentages 
the second batch of patients arrived at 
his office in the following condition: 3 
per cent had entirely lost vision; 36 per 
cent had no useful Vision; 11 per cent 
had nearly normal sight; and 42 per 
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cent received relief from the ailment’s 
piercing pains. 

Treatment with cortin restored 44 
per cent of this group to normal sight 
and 72 per cent to useful vision. Symp- 
toms cleared up in 80 per cent of the 
cases. 

The paper reported only one case 
that received the glandular extract and 
no other treatment: “[It] . was 
diagnosed early ... and was placed 
under treatment... Shortly after diag- 
nosis ... all signs and symptoms of 
glaucoma [disappeared] ... This case 
indicates the possibility of prevention 
of glaucoma and its ravages by early 
diagnosis . . . and early institution of 
adrenal cortex treatment.” 


Virus: For half a dozen years a 
Pittsburgh researcher—Dr. Ralph Mel- 
lon—has impressed deep environmental 
changes on bacteria. By changing cer- 
tain controlled factors—temperature, 
pressure, alkalinity, and diet—-he has 
been able to transform violent bacterial 
wolves into docile bacterial sheep. Last 
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week scientists heard how Drs. George 
Packer Berry, Jonn A. Lichty, and 
Helen M. Dedrick, Uniycrsity of Roches- 
ter Medical School investigators, had 
performed a similar trick with virus— 
the potent, sub-microscopic bodies that 
cause such diseases as hog cholera, in- 
fantile paralysis, sleeping sickness, 
rabies, and the common cold. 

The researchers worked with two 
virus strains: one which causes rabbit 
fibromas—harmless, wart-like growths 
—and another from which stems in- 
fectious myxomatosis, a cancer-like 
disease fatal to the rodents. 

First they heated the death-dealing 
organisms to 140 to 167 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. To check their belief that this 
temperature: killed the virus, they in- 
jected some of them into their labora- 
tory animals. Nothing happened. Then 
they stirred some of the “killed” virus 
into a batch of harmless fibroma virus 
for another injection. This time the 
rabbits got malignant tumors—myxo- 
mas. Apparently the “dead” virus 
either came back to life, or, like West 
Indian ‘“Zombis,” imposed their evil 
natures on the benign living virus. 

The experiment may explain how iso- 
lated cases of virus diseases spring up 
without apparent cause. Harmless vi- 
rus taken into the body may activate 
dormant ones that lie there, passing 
their energy over to “dead” strains 
probably present at all times in the 
human system. 


Atoms: When the bacteria of man- 
kind’s dread diseases penetrate the 
bloodstream, defensive forces rally to 
combat the dangerous invaders. This 
seeming miracle is known as immuno- 
chemistry. The antigens, germs which 
cause disease, differ from one another 
and each sets up its own type of anti- 
body to combat its own toxic effects. 

Speaking on the world’s present in- 
formation about antigens and immuni- 
ty, Dr. Sanford Burton Hooker, distin- 
guished immunologist of the Evans Me- 
morial Hospital at Boston, advanced 
the theory that antigens have one all- 
important factor: the spatial arrange- 
ment of their constituent atoms. 


The type of antibody depends partly 
on the chemical structure of the antigen 
(pneumonia can be caused by 32 dif- 
ferent antigens), but chiefly on the 
geometric pattern of the 50,000 to 
1,000,000 atoms that compose it. By 
some mysterious complementary ac- 
tion, like an image in a mirror, the 
benevolent antibody assumes the same 
atom pattern—in reverse—as the ma- 
lignant antigen. 


Pouitics: On Friday the assembled 
scientists moved to Ithaca, N. Y., to 
celebrate the 50th anniversary of Sigma 
Xi, scientific honorary society founded 
at Cornell University. Prof. Edwin G. 
Conklin, president of the association, 
turned from the impersonal technicali- 
ties of science to propose his own cure 
for the world’s political and social ills. 

“The spirit of science and the method 
of science must spread to society and 
government. Scientists must take a 
more active part in solving social prob- 
lems.” 
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It is perfectly plain that there is greater reason than ever before for the 
owner of a car by Cadillac to feel that there can be only one car for 
him. * * It is possible to be served with a certain adequacy by other 
cars, because the art of motor manufacturing tends today to better 
practices. But Cadillac has succeeded, as always,in raising those standards 
more rapidly than emulation can follow. * 7 As all cars have improved, 


Cadillac has moved up and away, above and beyond—entrenching the 
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Cadillac and La Salle owner more surely than ever in a class by him- 
self. * * At the same time Cadillac has met modern conditions by 
reducing the owner’s expenditure with a revised price schedule—demon- 
strating, once more, that it is possible to hold to standards far above 
the ordinary, without penalizing the public for the luxuries peculiar to 
excellence. * * The motor industry has progressed magnificently —but 


Cadillac has its old and secure hold on the leadership of that progress. 
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GOLD-CUP WINNER! George Reis 
wound up E/ Lagarto to over 55 
m. p.h. to win the Gold Cup three 
times. He says: ‘‘I eat heartily,smoke 
Camels, and enjoy good digestion.” 


“‘CAMELS MAKE 
food taste so much 
better and help 
digestion,” says 
Claire Hunting- 
ton, efficient pub- 
lic stenographer. 


VICTOR HUGO RESTAURANT in Beverly Hills. As 
the guests pause between courses to enjoy Cam- 
els, Hugo himself nods approval. ‘Our guests 
have made Camels the favorite here,” he says. 


MRS. WILLIAM HOLLINGS- 
WORTH, JR., of Los Ange- 
les, says: “Camels stimulate 
my taste, aid digestion.” 


ulate digestion in a pleasant, 


yay ...increase alkalinity 


btion responds unfavorably to nervousness, 
t is definitely encouraged by smoking Camels. 


Wsing sensitive scientific apparatus, it is possi- 
accurately the increase ‘in digestive fluids— 


ur cigarette. Experience the welcome sense 
they bring you. For a cheery “lift” and for 
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Camels are made from 
finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — Turkish 
and Domestic — than any 
other popular brand. 











